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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
will be sent to ail subscribers until a discontinuance is 
The date to which payment is made is given 

n cach paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
fr |imecif the time when his subscription ends, 


orucred 


We would also state that our lowest and only terms are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms, 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 

. 


ay See Third Page for Terms, &c..09 

Subscri}-re will observe the date on the label 
with which their papers are addressed. Thedateds the 
thine to which the subseription is paid. Whena new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
ultered, so that the label is a constant receipt ip 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates wil 
mistakes are much more 
corrected when pointed out soon after their 


vccurrence, 


pease notify us at once, as 


(@ahy 





Editorial. 


BUTTER MAKING.---X. 
in th es of articles on butter making, 
published during the past year, we have aimed 
to answer some of the many inquiries received 
the 
known methods of handling the products of 


from correspondents concerning best 


the butter dairy. We have taken the ground 
that good butter can be made from more than 
one breed of cows; that no one kind of food 
is indispensable; and also that there are sev- 
eral varying methods of treating milk while 


the cream is rising, by each of which, under 


certain conditions, 


duced. 


causes for the great diversity in the dairy 


yood butter may be pro- 


rhere are, it seems to us, two chiet 


practice of different dairymen,—ignorance, 
Weall know 
of dairying, 
and 


and a diversity of surroundings. 
something of the 


philosophy 


something about milk, cream butter, 
something about milking, setting the milk, 
churning the cream, and working the butter; 
but those who have had the best facilities for 
studying the subject are fully sensible that 
their ignorance is much greater than their 
knowledge; that there is less Known than un- 
known about milk, its composition and action 
under the varying processes through which it 
passes from the pasture grass to the finished 
product of the dairy room. 

From some of the letters received, we 
should judge that the writers fancied that the 
whole subject of butter making could be writ- 
ten out so clearly and plainly that the most ig- 
norant can succeed by simply following direc- 
tions, while in fact this, like nearly all other 
difficult or simple operations, must be learned 
‘That 
comparatively very little 1s known which should 


through practice, anda little ata time. 


be, concerning butter making, 


is fully proved 
by the very large proportion of inferior but- 
ter found in our markets and on the tables of 
consumers, 


Many people seem to think that 


inferior cows are the chief cause of inferior 


butter; that, if a new breed were to be intro- 
duced, the greatest difficulty in the way of 
making good butter would be removed ; but in 
our opinion, this is the smallest cause of all 
for poor butter. There are a few cows which 
are unfit to be kept in any butter dairy, but 
their number is very few, when quality of 
butter is alone considered. In all our expe- 
rience, we have found but a single animal in 
our own herd from whose milk good butter 
could not be made. Churned alone, her 
cream would never ‘‘gather” in the churn, and 
mixed with that of a dozen good cows, would 
soften the whole so as to make it difficult to 
work, and wholly unfit for a summer market. 
Much more butter is injured by inferior feed, 
than by keeping inferior cows, and still more, 
through untidy methods of handling the cows 
and their dairy products, through the various 


processes of milking 


>? 


setting, churning, work- 


ing, and packing; but if we were asked to 


name the chief cause for poor butter, we 
should say it is foupd in the imperfect meth- 
ods adopted for separating the butter from the 
butter milk, or in other words, in the churn- 
ing and working. Any good cream may easily 
be spoiled in the churn, and the best of butter 
may be ruined by working. Inall other dairy 
matters, we would give the dairyman consid- 
erable latitude in his choice of methods, but 
in giving directions for churning, we shall, 
perhaps, be charged with being over strict. 
Five years ago, there had been over 8000 
patents issued at Washington on churns alone, 
and the number has probably increased as 
that New 


churns are invented daily. We are sometimes 


rapidly since time as before. 
almost overrun by inventors with their new 
churns to be tried. One was brought to our 
dairy room, the past week, by an enthusiastic 
We told the 


pitied, and probably he thought the same of us. 


inventor. man he was to be 


Now, in the matter of churning, we are free 
to acknowledge that we are just a little ‘‘set” 
in our way. There is probably no present 
method of dairy practice which we should not 
sooner give up than our method of churning. 
We kinds of 


churns, but we have used others, and studied 


have never owned but three 
into the merits and demerits of many which 
we should never be willing to use. Our first 
was the plain old dash, and a churn that, so 
far as quality of butter is concerned, has been 
a hard one for inventors to beat. It is simple 
in construction, has few parts, is easily cleaned, 
and, under proper management, will turn out 
as good a quality of butter as the best, and 
far better than many of the improved and 
complicated devices. But it is not an easy 
churn to work. The up and down motion is 

extremely tiresome to the operator, especially 

when the butter is gathering, and almost the 

whole weight of the churn and its contents is 

lifted at every upward motion of the dash. It 

is the remembrance of the hours and days of 

toil at the old dash churn, that has made in- 
ventors of many a farmers’ boy. He knew 
that de could make a churn in which it would 
not take all day for the butter to ‘‘come.” 
Speed has generally been the first idea in the 
minds of the inventors of new churns. They 
have felt that churning all day on one mess of 
cream is all nonsense, when, by a new con- 
struction of apparatus, the cream may be 
made to yield its butter at once. Churns have 
been made something after the style of a paint 
mill, with revolving plates or discs of iron or 
other matezial, between which the cream was 

made to pass, and through which, it came out 
ground grease. Cream may be struck and 

pounded but not ground without doing it in- 

jury. Men grind heavy mineral paints to mix 

them, and to combine them with oil or other 

light liquids. Grinding cream tends almost 

as much towards commingling the fat and milk 

as to separating them. The sole object of 
churning should be to separate the fat from 

the milk, and the best churn, other things be- 

ing equal, is the one that most thoroughly 

separates the one from the other with the least 
injury to the product, and the greatest ease to 
the operator. 

Microscopists have sought long and earnest- 
ly to determine the exact character of a but- 
ter globule as it exists in milk and cream, but 
we can hardly accept their conclusions as final, 
so long as they disagree among themselves | 
in their conclusions. It is claimed that each 


particle or globule of butter, as it floats in a | To diminish the labor of lifting the cream bod- 


sample of milk, is perfect butter in itself, but 
that it is covered with a thin skin of some 
sort, like the skin of a berry or pea, or the 
shell of an egg; that churning breaks these 
skins or shells, and leaves their contents free 
to adhere one to another, thus forming butter 
43 we see it with the naked eye. Others claim 
that this shell theory is all false, that butter in 
fresh milk is pure butter and nothing else, and 
only requires churning to ‘‘gather” it into a 
compact mass. ‘The adherents to the shell 
theory claim that the best churn is that which 
presses the butter globules from their globu- 
lar shape out flat, as one might squeeze a huck- 
leberry till the skin bursts, but without rub- 
bing or grinding its contents. ‘They also claim 
that the churn should act upon the cream as by 
a succession of blows, rather than by friction. 
Without claiming to know anything definitely 
or certainly about a butter globule, of which 
thousands may be placed in gingle file be- 
tween two points, only an inch-apart, yet we 
are inclined to accept the practical conclusions 
ot the shell theorists, for all our experience in 
churning seems to point in that direction. 

In previous volumes of the New ENGLanp 
Farmer, when discussing the principles of 
ploughing, and the merits of different ploughs, 
we have taken the ground that all farmers do 
not need the same plough, because their soil, 
as well as their ideas of what good ploughing 
is, varies very greatly. Tell us, we have said, 
the character of your soil, the strength of your 
team, and the depth and width of turrow you 
desire, and we can tell you which plough you 
will decide is the best. And now we say, tell 
us the breed of your dairy herd, the kind of 
apparatus used in gathering your cream, the 
conditions surrounding the cream while being 
collected from one churning day to another, 
and we can make a pretty good ‘‘guess” as to 
what style of churn you will be likely to 
choose and to recommend indiscriminately to 
all your neighbors. Our readers will see, then, 
that it will be impossible for Mr. A. and Mr. 
B. to agree as to the merits of a particular 
churn until they agree in all their dairy meth- 
ods previous to bringing the cream to the 
churning room. 

A prominent old school teacher in one of 
the Massachusetts Normal schools, a man par- 
ticularly quick with figures, used to tell his 
scholars that, were he given but three minutes 
to perform a difficult problem in mathematics, 
he should take the first two minutes for con- 
sidering the shortest method of working it out. 
So, if given a task at practical churning, the 
problem being the best butter brought in the 
quickest reasonable time, and with the least 
waste, we might say we would give the great- 
est care to the getting ready. Many dairy- 
men suppose that temperature is the one thing 
only to be thought of in preparing cream for 
the churn, and if that is right everything will 
run smoothly. But temperature is not all— 
cream may be churned a hundred hours at the 
right temperature without changing to butter, 
provided certain unfavorable conditions are 
brought to bear. If one doubts this, let him 
take a mess of thin, sweet cream, from milk set 
twelve hours in October, at a temperature otf 
sixty degrees, and churn this cream in a round 
bowl or pan, stirring it with a spoon; or let 
him take a mess of cream, as we have done, 
that has been churned off and on for two 
whole weeks, at an improper temperature, and 
churned and churned till the butter and milk 
were as thoroughly beaten and ground to- 
gether as lead and oil in the painter’s mill, and 
he will come to the conclusion, before giving 
it many hours of additional churning at the 
favorite degree by the thermometer, that tem- 
perature alone is not all that is to be consid- 
ered when preparing cream for the churn. 

A cake of ice thrown across a frozen pond 
slides easily because there is little friction be- 
tween the cake of ice and the ice of the pond. 
Throw a piece of iron in the same manner 
over frozen ground, and it is quickly brought 
toa standstill, because of the friction between 
the iron and the gravel. If the cake of ice 
meets arock or other firm obstacle in its 
course across the pond, it will be broken in 
fragments by the concussion. Now, from 
our own experience in the churning room, we 
are inclined to claim that in separating butter 
from the milk in cream, the more concussion 
and the less friction is used in the operation, 
the better will be the result. 

If we churn cream that is thick, dry, and 
almost as stiff as soft putty, we will get but 
little concussion, but much friction. If the 
cream is thin and pours, like milk or water, we 
get concussion when the floats strike it, but 
not much friction. Set up a board for a tar- 
get and throw a stone at it, and we may not 
only knock over the board, but make a dent 
in the wood ; but throw the same weight of wa- 
ter, an apple, potato, an egg or a ball of putty, 
and, although we may knock the board from its 
place, there will be no dent left inthe wood. 
The softer substances get broken and spat- 
tered about by the concussion, while the hard 
stone dents the board, accompanied by consid- 
erable friction and heat. 

In getting ready to churn, the next aim 
after temperature, is consistency, and we would 
about as soon disregard the one as the other. 
Thick cream churns too quickly, especially in 
a churn which causes much friction, but it may 
be so thin that much time will be wasted in 
the operation. We do not like to name 
churns, but can hardly avoid ‘it and make our 
subject clear. 

We shall speak first of a churn that has been 
quite popular in Vermont, under the name of 
the ‘*Prize Churn,” and is a good representa- 
tive of alarge class of crank churns, witb 
numerous small cross bars, which revolve in 
the cream and give it more or less motion, 
according as the crank is turned rapidly or 
slowly. The floats or cross bars in this churn 
are small in diameter and run very close to the 
inside circumference of the barrel, and thus 
keep the cream well scraped down from the 
sides, and must, consequently, tend towards a 
grinding of the cream. The bars being small 
they pass easily through very stiff, solid cream, 
and offer but little resistance to the butter 
when gathered -in a compact mass. This 
churn has been particularly liked where Jer- 
sey cows, with their firm, solid cream predomi- 
nate. 

The Blanchard churn represents another 
class, and has become, perhaps, the most pop- 
ular churn in the whole country. Its peculiar- 
ity is wider floats, which strike the cream with 
considerable force, and separate the butter 
with more concussion and less agitation than 
if the floats were finer and moved with greater 
rapidity ; but, unlike the Prize, it works very 
hard after the butter begins to gather. We 
have used one of these churns for many years 
and could find no fault with it, except in the 
labor of finishing the churning. 


In order to avoid, as far as possible, the 


friction usually given to cream by the floats’ 


which revolve with every turn of the crank, 
another class of churns have been constructed 
and long in use, with no inside work whatever, 
simply square boxes made to revolve on an 
axle placed at either side or at the corners. 
The cream is simply poured from one side of 
the churn to the other, striking with sufficient 
force at each quarter turn to give it more or 
less concussion, according to the size of the 
box, the fluidity of the cream. and the rapidi- 
ty of the motion. When the box is of consid- 
erable size, as for large dairies, additional pow- 
er is required in turning the crank, as nearly the 
whole weight of the cream must be lifted at ev- 





ery revolution, and, as it were, at arm’s length. 


ily, some manufacturers construct their churns 
in the form of a barrel, and place on the in- 
side three narrow shelves to lifta portion of 
the cream as the churn revolves. In this form 
the concussion is diminished at about the ratio 
that the labor is decreased. The principle, 
however, so far as the action of the churn af- 
fects the cream, is, we believe, the trué one. 
The butter is not ground but forced out by 
the concussion of the fat globules against the 
sides or ends of the churn. 

A serious objection, however, to all revolv- 
ing churns is the difficulty experienced in 
keeping the joints from leaking when the 
churn is cover side down. ‘The churn we 
have used for several years past was designed 
to overcome the objections to the revolving 
churns, while it retains all their merits, and is 
operated more easily than any of them. Our 
readers must know, from recent replies to 
correspondents, that we refer to the bullard 
Oscillating Churn, an illustration of which is 

given herewith. It 
is sold by- Mr. J. T. 
Ellsworth, of Barre, 
in this State. In this 
form of churn the lift- 
ing motion is entirely 
dispensed with, the 
cream being thrown 
back and forth against the ends and top, while 
the entire weight of churn and contents is sup- 
ported upon wooden standards. The power is 
applied by the hands of the operator near the 
top of one end of the oblong rectangular box, 
and the motion given is that of a bottle shaken 
The 


cream, as it is thrown from one end to the other, 


endwise when in a horizontal position. 


flies up into the upper corners and falls back 
near the middle, to be again thrown to the 
ends. Two heavy balance wheels, weighing 
nearly a hundred pounds each, are set in mo- 
tion as the churn moves, and by their momen- 
tum keep the motion perfectly steady and 
uniform. 

In preparing cream for all these churns, 
which are without floats, it must be made thin 
enough to pour and slop, as the churn is 
worked. ‘Thick cream, if it must remain thick, 
had better ‘go intoa Prize churn; but we 
would never, under any consideration, churn 
cream that was not liquid enough to run and 
pour like milk or water when first placed in 
the churn. If our cream is thick, we invari- 
ably thin it with sweet skimmed milk or pure 
water. It must be in such a condition of flu- 
idity that when the butter separates it will not 
readily gather into a solid mass, but remain in 
little pellets from the size of wheat kernels to 
that of garden peas. In this condition, and 


with the buttermilk almost as thin as water, 
very little washing is required, while what 
water is applied, immediately reaches each par- 
ticle of butter and rinses away the milk, leav- 
ing very little work for the butter worker to 
do. But our churning talk is already too long, 
and afew other thoughts must be left for 


another paper. 





SICK ANIMALS. 

While we are always glad to receive inquiries 
from readers of the FARMER, concerning any 
sick animals they may be so unfortunate as to 
possess, and to do all in our power to assist 
them in the treatment of such animals, yet we 
find it utterly impossible to answer all such 
inquiries in & manner satisfactory either to 
ourselves or our readers. Many of the state- 
ments are so vague and imperfect that it is 
quite beyond the power of the most experi- 
enced veterinary practitioner to make even a 
close guess as to the particular disease affect- 
Before us is aletter froma 
dairyman who has acow that drools when 


ing the animal. 


chewing her cud, and throws up a portjon of 
her food partially digested, and which gives 
off a disagreeable odor. The difficulty has 
lasted, he writes, for along time. 

Now, this may be answered by saying that 
the cow is troubled with indigestion and sour 
stomach, and that the general health must, be 
attended to. 
swer as could be given by the most expert vet- 
erinarian, from the description given, and 
We 


must remember that all animal bodies are ma- 


Perhaps that is as good an an- 


without an examination of the animal. 


chines, like our mowers, reapers and threshers, 
only a great deal more delicate and compli- 
cated. 
mending their own breaks, and supplying ma- 
terial to take the place of the matter lost or 
worn out by use— a faculty which, as yet, has 


Animal bodies have the power of 


been supplied to no machine of man’s inven- 
tion or manufacture. Now, in superintend- 
ing the running of amowing machine, it is ne- 
cessary to see that the bolts are all in place, 
the nuts tight, the bearings well oiled, and 
that too much business is not forced upon the 
machine at once. It will not do to give it 
very large bushes, or stones, or old bones to 
cut. If we do, something is going to give 
out. Now, if a farmer finding his mowing 
machine refusing to work, should write us to 
that effect, saying that it does not cut the grass 
clean, makes too much noise when at work, 
pulls hard for the team, etc., and wishes to 
know what is the matter with it, and what 
will be the remedy, we could answer him quite 
as intelligently as we can many of the ques- 
tions he might ask concerning sick animals. 
The mower has a screw loose somewhere, or 
the knives are dull, or some part is bent or 
worn, and to learn the exact cause of the diffi- 
culty some one competent to treat such cases 
must give it athorough examination, after 
which, he will probably be able to prescribe a 
remedy. The cow that drools unnaturally 
and throws up her food, has a screw loose, too, 
or some part is overheated or unduly worn. 
Ifall the conditions favorable to health 
brought to the animal, she will, probably, be 
able to repair her own damage. The condi- 
tions of health should be familiar to every far- 
mer who has the care of animals, to every man 
or woman who has a family, and to every per- 
son who would preserve his own health, 
strength, and personal comfort and happiness. 

Animals sometimes eat something in the 
pasture which sickens them, as lobelia, laurel, 
pr other noxious plants, but such cases are 
usually of short duration, while this is of long 
standing. We can only recommend the per- 
sonal attendance of a competent veterinary 
physician in cases like the above. 

Another writes that his sow has recently 
brought a litter of pigs which are healthy and 
bright, and growing finely, but that the moth- 
er is lame, and can hardly move. Has been 
growing worse for five weeks, and now can- 
not walk or stand. One hind leg is swelled, 
and she seldom moves except when forced to 
do so. The pigs have been taken away, and 
are being raised by hand. Not one word is 
written by which we can obtain a clue to the 
cause of the trouble. She may have been 
kept in a cold, wet pen, or on a heap of heat- 
ing horse manure, or she may have been 
changed from one pen to another, and over 
driven and heated in the operation. It is of 
little use to doctor a hog at any time, but it 
is advisable to give them all the conditions of 
healffi possible, at all times, whether sick or 
well. These are good air, clean, dry bedding, 
wholesome food, and sufficient sunlight and 
exercise. If a hog or other animal is sick, it 


are 


these conditions necessary to good health are 
lacking. In many cases, simply restoring 
these conditions is alt that is necessary, Na- 
ture will do the rest. ‘ 

We have had four hogs in our own pen, the 





present season, which were getting sick a few 


is pretty certain that some one or more of| 





weeks since. They are closely confined in a 
pen under the horse stable and had heating 
horse manure mixed with sand for a bed. 
They were fed freely on milk and corn meal, 
were growing fast and thought to be doing 
well, but all at once they were found to be 
lame—rheumatic, perhaps,—and were losing 
their appetites. All the grain was taken away, 
nothing but milk being given for several weeks, 
and this alone appeared to cure. They had 
been over fed. The system was getting 
clogged and wanted clearing. The feed was 
too hearty and too heating for warm weather. 

If a hog is much sick, the bess treatment we 
can ever recommend is to turn it out into a 
good pasture, or into the orchard, where it 
can get green @rass, clover and fallen fruit, 
and where its natural desire to root can be 
gratified. Sometimes sick hogs need washing 
all over, and rubbing till they are warm and 
dry. The skin needs cleaning, especially the 
legs. A dirty, mangy hog is generally a sick 
hog. 

Uusually the best advice we can give, in 
cases like those named above, is the purchase 
and study of afew good health books, like 
‘‘Law’s Medical Adviser,” or ‘‘Youatt & Mar- 
tin on Cattle.” These teach the laws of 
health, as well as the symptoms and treatment 
of diseases. 

Farmers who are familiar with such books 
as those we have named will have fewer sick 
animals to doctor, and, when they do have 
cases that need treatment, will know better 
what to do, and will do it while there is hope 
for recovery. Many cases are lost from too 
long neglect, which could be cured if taken in 


season. 





CHESS, AGAIN. 

There is no use in settling the chess ques- 
tion, for it comes up every season as regularly 
as the wheat crop follows the sowing of the 
‘This time, it is in Canada, and the lo- 
cal editor has the head of hybrid chess and 
Why does 


not some farmer show us a pig born from one 


seed. 
wheat, mixed on the same stalk. 
of his sheep, or a colt which owns a rooster 


Yet either of these would be 
hardly a greater violation of natural laws than 


for its father ? 


the transmutation of wheat into chess. 

It is a comparatively short time since the 
Philadelphia savans had a specimen precisely 
similar to the above submitted for examination, 
and a leading botanist found his unguarded 
remarks, made after a slight inspection, quo- 
ted as authority that wheat did turn to chess, 
with the result that, when the microscopic ex- 
amination, which he expressly recommended, 
proved that the sprig of chess had been neat- 
ly inserted in the head of wheat, he was sub- 
jected to considerable ridicule for his supposed 
capture by a cleverly constructed cheat. 

Prof. Gray, of Cambridge, to whom the ar- 
ticle referred to above was sent, has had many 
such cases submitted for inspection, with one 
unvarying result. The cheat (or chess) is in- 
variably the product of chess seed, either sown 
with the wheat or lying in the soil when 
planted. This seems to be as well established 
as any fact can be. 

For the reason, probably, that this is the 
time when the advocates of the chess transmu- 
tition theory find what they consider proof of 
their assertions, we came upon an article pub 
lished in a recent number of the Michigan 
l'armer, which we append as pertinent to the 
subject :-— 

Chess and Wheat. 

Mr. A. B. Wood of Ridgeway, Lenawee 
county, writes as follows: 

‘‘Genesis 1, xi and xii, teaches that plants 
yield seed after their kind. After my sermon 
Sabbath evening, in which 1 had remarked 
that the above passage was inconsistent with 
the opinion of some farmers that sorrel turned 
to white clover and wheat to chess, several 
farmers told me that they were not prepared 
to assent to my statement in regard to the 
Their own experience and observa- 
tion proved the contrary. They tell the same 
stories of reaping whole harvests of chess {rom 
fields sown to wheat that my own father has 
told me; and to-day | have trustworthy in- 
formation as to the following experiment hav- 
ing been tried here. A farmer sowed pure 
wheat in a box of soil, taking care to keep it 
wet all the season, and every bit of it turned 
out chess. If you will allow me to trouble 
you so much, | would like the present scien- 
tific opinion on that subject.” 

‘The ‘‘scientific opinion” on the chess ques- 
tion has never been changed, altered, or 
amended. It has been and is that there is no 
proof whatever that chess has changed into 
wheat at any time in the past or the present. 
More than forty years ago this question was 
brought up in New York with exactly the 
same statements as Mr. Wood recites to-day 
as the alleged facts, and they were exploded. 
It is a fact that some new pieces of land gen- 
erally liable to be wet m rainy seasons, and 
to hold water during the fall and winter, have 
been known to yield a growth of chess and 
only a few stems of wheat, and it seemed as if 
the wheat had turned to chess, but the wheat 
had been killed out, and the chess which is a 
well known weed, took possession of the 
ground. That was all there was of it. We 
have had many times (and’once not later than 
last year) presented to us ahead of wheat with 
a cluster of chess growing apparently out of 
the head. Once, some eighteen years ago, 
we sent one of these heads to Dr. Gray, the 
distinguished botanist of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., and he returned it to us 
showing that the elastic slender stem of tlie 
chess had been broken off the chess plant by 
the upward growth of the head of wheat, and 
it was so intertwined that the deception was 
perfect. Last year, a head of wheat with a 
stem of chess interwoven was presented to us 
by a farmer of Macomb county as a proof that 
chess grew on the head of wheat. We made 
him sit down, and right before his eyes we 
stripped the head of wheat of its grains, one 
by one, and then we came to the slender stem 
of the chess or cheat, and showed him just how 
it had cheated him. A series of experiments 
were tried with wheat, tramped and pounded, 
and half drowned in water, some years ago. 
but there never was any chess grown from 
wheat where there was none in the wheat seed. 
We have frequently been shown seed that was 
called clear and free from chess, but we al- 
most invariably found chess seed in the sample. 
We know that no farmer has yet succeeded in 
gathering a crop of chess from good wheat 
land, when the seed was not sown. On low- 
lying lots of new land, where the wheat plant 
is killed by the water, the chess plant comes 
up so like wheat ihat it is mistaken for wheat 
in the fall, when in reality the plant that is 
growing is chess. In the spring it is recog- 
nized, and then we are told the wheat has 
changed. We might as well be told that a 
good game fowl had been changed to an owl 
in the process of incubation. The change 
would be about as great in the animal king- 
dom as the change from wheat to chess in the 
vegetable. No, sir; plants continue to yield 
seed after their kind just the same now as they 
did in the time of Adam. 


chess. 





ANOTHER DISCOVERY. 

One of our commercial exchanges publishes 
the following :— 

Gen. Le Duc, the commissioner of agricul- 
ture, is me rom gerare | on a new root called 
chufa. It grows in hills like the potato, is 
about the size of a walnut and has the flavor 
of analmond. It is no trouble to raise, and 
the experiments made demonstrate that hogs 
and chickens fed on it are of the most supe- 
rior quality, not only in their size, but in the 
luscious sweetness of their flesh. It is pre- 
dicted that chufa will become a staple crop 
among farmers in a few years. 

Considering the fact that the Agricultural 
Department, then under charge of D. Jay 
Browne, sent out the chufa, or earth almond 
more than twenty years ago, and that it has 
been more or less advocated or decried in the 
agricultural papers ever since, we hardly see 
why our contemporary should call it a new 
root, nor why the Commissioner need waste 
time and money in experiments. A good au- 


thority says : ‘We never heard of an instance, 


in any part of the country, where it was found 
to be of practical avail for any useful pur- 











pose.” It may become ‘‘a staple crop”—but 
it will be *‘short staple.” 





EXTEACTS AND BREPLIDS. 


FUNGUS ON FRUIT—UNTIMELY BLOSSOMS. 
Please find enclosed a sprig which I picked from 
an early Williams apple tree, containing apples 
and blossoms. The tree has borne apples and blos- 
Soms at the same time every year when it has had 
apples, and sometimes the blossoms continue to 
come till the apples are ripe. I also send some 
sprigs from a common black cherry (commonly 
called rum cherry.) Please explain the cause of 
the disease if you can. The tree is one of three 
that stands quite close together, and this is the 
middle one. Almost without exception, all the 
clusters on this tree are like these [send you, while 
the other trees are set for cherries. You will also 
find a cluster of fruit, if it can be called fruit. I 
do not know what to call it,do you? The tree 
blossoms quite full every year, and the product is 
always like this. It grows quickly after blooming, 
and decays as quickly. The tree was here when I 
came on to the place, and none of my neighbors 
know what it is. W. H. 8. 


Townsend, Mass., June 10, 1878. 

ReMARKS.—Our correspondent sends us some 
curious examples of freaks of vegetation, and ef- 
fects of disease. The twig from the Williams ap- 
ples bore apples about as large as marbles, with 
handsome blossoms on the same twig, and al- 
though a singular freak, is not uncommon, and 
often marks the same tree for successive bearing 
seasons. The secondary blossoms sometimes per- 
fect the fruit, but unless they start quite early 
they are likely to lack time for the fruit to ripen. 

With regard to the cherries and plums, the first 
resort was the Horticultural Society, some of 
whose members we thought might have met the 
same thing in their experience. In return toa 
query from us the Secretary sends the follow- 
ing: 

Boston, June 11. 

DEAR Str:—I am unable to give you any ex- 

planation of either of the three curious freaks 
which you send. We know that there are some 
varieties of pears which frequently produce a sec- 
ond crop of fruit, but this habit is less common in 
the apple though not entirely unknown. But why 
a certain tree of a variety which does not commonly 
produce a second crop should invariably do so, 
(and I never heard of any other tree of the Wil- 
liams apple producing a second crop,) would seem 
still more difficult to explain. 
_As to the wild cherry, the explanation which 
lrst suggests itself is that the bodies which appear 
in place of the fruit are galls produced by the 
puncture of an insect, but then the question arises 
why the insect should always sting the fruit of one 
tree and not of the ones each side of it. 

We had some of the curious growths shown in 
the third case exhibited here a week or two since, 
but they were entirely new to me, and so far as I 
know, to all who saw them; at least no one could 
give any explanation of their cause. The tree on 
which they grew was thought to be the Canada 
plum, Prunus Americana, and this appears to be 
the same. Yours truly, Roperr MANNING. 

This gave us little aid and comfort, and not 
being familiar with cryptogamic botany, to which 
branch of science we felt certain the problem must 
be submitted, we consulted Prof. Wm. G. Farlow, 
Assistant Professor of Botany at Cambridge and 
Bussey Institute. The specimens were submitted 
to his inspection and he gave us the following re- 
ply :-— 

CAMBRIDGE, June 18. 

Drar Str:—On Monday morning I received the 
box which you sent and to-day examined the con- 
tents. The swelling and distortion of the rum 
cherry which you send is caused by the fungus 
called Ascomyces or Exoascus Pruni. The disease is 
found on cultivated plums, as well as on the rum 
cherry and the beach plum. The disease is com- 
mon in Germany, where if is popularly known as 
plum pockets. The fungus is closely related to 
the species Ascomyces deformans which causes 
the “curl” of peach leaves. 

Although the distortion of the specimen you 
send is caused by Ascomyces Prunt, the grayish 
black fungus found on the outsile of the larger 
“pockets” is a different fungus ; it is Oidium fructi- 
genum, & common mould on decaying plums. 

Yours respectfully, V. G. FarRLow. 

The Professor assures us that the disease is by 
no means uncommon, as he has specimens of it 
sent him every season. It was first brought to no- 
tice, we think, in Canada, some forty years since. 
In the Professor’s herharinm were como wory in 
teresting specimens of the “pockets,” from Ger- 
many, as well as from this country, and oar 
friend’s samples were already in due course of 
preparation, and if in Cambridge during the ses- 
sion of the College he can see them carefully pre- 
served in the Botanical Laboratory. 


MILKING MACHINES. 

I wish to inquire if there are any artificial cow- 
milking machines which you can recommend for 
general use on dairy farms? 8. W. 

Livermore, Me., June, 1878. 

REMARKS.—No, notone. There have been many 
milking machines invented, séveral of which are 
patented. We saw one in use, a few months since, 
which, it was hoped, would prove practically useful 
and labor-saving. It had four silver tubes for en- 
tering the teats, which were connected by rubber 
tubes with a covered pail from which the air could 
be exhausted by a small hand pump. The milker 
inserted the tubes, fastened down the pail cover, 
gave afew motions to the pump handle, and ina 
few minutes, the milking was done. No 
grumbling about small or short teats, and no dirt 
in the pail, but after a few weeks’ trial, it was found 
that, if the use of the machine was continued, there 
would also be no milk in the pail, for the cows, 
from some cause not easily accounted for, gradual- 
ly shrunk in their flow, till it w as found necessary 
to go back to the old time hand process. Perhaps 
the milk glands or the imagination of the cow re- 
quire for their healthy condition the night and 
morning kneading and bunting provided by nature 
and which is more closely imitated by the vigorous, 
though gentle milker, than is possible by the use of 
any machine yet invented. A machine to be used 
where teats have been injured by being stepped 
upon, or otherwise, would undoubtedly be a valu- 
able aid to the dairyman. Brother Tinkham, of 
the Green Mountain Freeman, has lately found 
such a machine highly useful in case of an injured 
teat on one of his Jersey cows, and alludes to it as 
follows :— 


very 


**Last week, while our cows were in the stable, 
one stepped on the teat of her neighbor, which had 
the skin and flesh taken off on one side for three- 
quarters of an inch from the end of the teat, leaving 
the muscles which form the milk tube exposed, raw 
and bloody. With such a sore, milking in the or- 
dinary way was simply impossible, but happening 
to have asmall tube, the size of a very large knit- 
ting needle, we could, by using great care, insert 
it into the teat, when the milk would flow out with 
no pain to the cow, except that given in entering 
the tube. We shall have no trouble now in saving 
that quarter of her bag, and for such injuries and 
many diseases and obstructions in the bag they 
are of great value, and one should be kept on hand 
in every neighborhood at least, if not by every 
dairyman.” 


GRASSES FOR NAME. 

From a subscriber in Stoughton, we have re- 
ceived a specimen of grass which he desires a name 
for. Weare not entirely sure, but think it is one 
of the Fescue grasses, probably the Tall Meadow 
Fescue. Flint gives the following description of 
this grass in his “Grasses and Forage Plants :— 

The Tall Fescue Grass (Festuca elatior) is also 
found pretty commonly in moist meadows and 
around farm-houses. Its panicle is contracted, 
erect, or somewhat drooping, with short branches, 
spreading in all directions; spikelets crowded, with 
five to ten flowers, rather remote, oblong, lanceo- 
late; leaves flattish, linear, acute; stems two to 
four feet high; root perennial, fibrous, somewhat 
creeping, and forming large tufts. It is a nutritive 
and productive grass, growing naturally in shady 
woods, and moist, stiff soils. Cattle are very fond 
of it. Said by some to be identical with the meadow 
fescue. 

Another sample—a single stalk, cut above the 
roots, and measuring six feet in length, came in a 
letter from Petersham. We regret to add that it 
got lost between the publication office and the edi- 
tor’s home, so that we cannot answer the question. 
If our correspondent willsend us another sample, 
with root and blossom, we will answer his query. 


OXEN OR HORSES. 

The question is often asked, which is the best and 
most profitable team for a farmer to do his work 
with, a yoke of oxen ora of horses? My re- 
ply would be, that it depends altogether on the loca- 
tion and kind of a farm. On a rough or new farm, 
I prefer oxen, for the reason that they are slower, 
and better ploughing can be done than with horses ; 
and I consider them better to clear up land with; 
besides, they are more cheaply kept, and it costs 
less to fit them out than a horse team, use the 
need no harness. On smooth land, where wor 
can be done by machinery, a horse team is to be 
preferred by all means, for they will do work much 
quicker, consequently, one can put in more crops 
in the proper season. Then again, in going to 
town, mill or church they can go quicker, as well 
as easier. Hence, I think each farmer can settle 
the question for himself quite easily, by taking 
into consideration his requirements of a team. 

k Farm, June, 1878. F. H. D. 


Proressor Beale, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural college, having rendered himself ob- 


noxious to various -merchants, by means 
of certain microscopic and hot-house tests, 
now reports the results of an examination of 
a sainple cone a 
im n a helpless i - 
cultural phe. ate Washington. “fie 
found it ‘‘most likely medicago;” dingy, 
some worm-eaten, some unknown to 

thinks it has been colored. And this is the 
sort of vile stuff (purchased at an annual cost 
of some $60,000 of the ’smoney) which 
members of co’ are fra bower the 
country as a cheap and nasty means of currying 
favor with farmers.— Prairie Farmer. 

















For the New England Farmer. 
MOVEMENT OF WATER IN SOILS. 
Professor Johnson’s Lecture on “ Reasons 
for Tillage.” 

Mr. Eprror:—In discussing the “tillage 
question” and the movement of water in soils, 
1 will take the report of Prof. Johnson's lec- 
ture at New London, as a text, and show 
where his reasons agree with my reading of 
the book of nature, and where they do not. 
All driferences of opinion come from one or 
the other of two sources. First, incorrect read- 
ings of the book of nature; second, inability 
to comprehend correct readings. We are like 
children learning to read—no two reading 
alike, because all make mistakes. When they 
have learned to read correctly, and to com- 
prehend the ideas of the author, then all will 
read much alike, and get much the same ideas 
from what they read. So too, when all have 
learned to read the book of nature correctly, 
and to comprehend what they read, there will 
be no more ences Of opinion. Inability 
to comprehend new and more correct readings 
of the book of nature is the greatest obstacle 
in the way of all educational progress. It 
matters not how correct Prof. Johnson’s rea- 
sons may be, my mind is not prepared to ac- 
cept them as truth, unless my reading of the 
book of nature verifies them. 

When [| began to write for publication my 
ideas upon the cultivation of the soil, one ob- 
ject was to point out and to help eradicate 
what seemed to me two very erroneous ideas 
connected with most, if not all practical rules 
and instructions for dry weather cultivation. 
One of the ideas is that stirring soil in dry 
weather caused it to take in water from the 
atmosphere. The other is that cultivation 
checks evaporation. 

Concerning the first, Prof. Johnson says, 
“The old custom, taught by early writers, of 
stirring the surface soil in dry weather to 
make it take in water from the atmosphere, is 
all wrong, for soils do not absorb water from 
the atmosphere, except in the form of dew.” 
This statement of the Professor's pleased me 
very much, but I was surprised to hear him 
refer to the custom as old, and to the writers 
who taught it, as early writers. Itis true the 
custom is old; it is also true that it is modern. 
It is true that early writers taught it, and it is 
also true that modern writers yet teach it. 

It is but a few years since a prominent ag- 
ricultural teacher, through the American Ag- 
riculturist, claiming a glaring victory for 
science over matter, told how his knowledge 
of that custom, and of the philosophical prin- 
ciple upon which the custom is founded, ena- 
bled him, by the constant and persistent run- 
ning of the cultivator through a field of fodder 
corn, during a severe drought, to save his 
corn, by making the soil take from the dry 
and hot atmosphere water enough to supply 
its wants. I know of no agricultural publi- 
cation that has ever taught any other system 
of dry weather cultivation. 

This statement of the Professor's, whether 
correct or not, is the first | have seen, except 
those made by myself, that this custom is not 
philosophically correct, and practically bene- 
ficial; and to show that this erroneous idea is 
yet far from being obsolete, I will refer to a 
prize essay, written by James J. H. Gregory 
of Marblehead, who is one of our most suc- 
cessful, practical, and scientific cultivators. 
The essay is published in the last transactions 
of the Essex Agricultural Society. Mr. Greg- 
ory endorses the popular idea, by saying of 
the ‘tangle worm,” the subject of the essay, 
when summing up the good done by the worm, 
‘*There is a third office of these numberless 
galleries, which must not be overlooked, as it is 
a fact that their little tenants come to the sur- 
face about every night of the growing season ; 
then it must follow that the galleries are open 


in times of drought to admit the air which is 
ten beavily loaded with moisture, which must 


be deposited on the cooler interior.” I call 
that a perfect endorsement of the error. 

I am very glad the people at the Connecti- 
cut Experiment Station have undertaken to 
show, as I have for several years been trying 
to, that the idea that soils can absorb water 
from the air is erroneous, and that all labor 
done for the purpose of — the soil take 
in water from the air is labor lost. Thus, 
having gained one of the two points aimed at 
when I began to write about tillage, I can 
now, with good courage, work for the other, 
though as yet Prof. Johnson, and, as far as | 
know, all other Professors are against me. 

The other point is that good cultivation as- 
sists, but never checks evaporation, and all 
tillage done for the purpose of checking evap- 
oration is not scientifically correct, though it 
may be practically beneficial. The report 
says: ‘‘When acrust is formed upon a soil, 
by rains, it should be broken up to prevent 
evaporation, which is very rapid through such 
a crust , but the soil should be stirred very shal- 
low at such times; stirring deeply and often, 
with a cultivator, in dry weather, tends to dry 
the soil, by exposing larger portions of it to the 
drying influence of the atmosphere ; but a shal- 
low stirring, after a crust is formed, is like cut- 
ting a lamp wick just above the oil. The con- 
nection is broken in both cases.” 

The symbol of the lamp looks perfect, but 
the conclusion drawn from the symbol looks, 
to me, erroneous. Lét us look atit. The 
lamp is a globe, with oil in it; there is a wick, 
full of capillary tubes; above the wick there 
is a hungry flame consuming the oil as it flows 
through the wick. It does this to supply its 
wants, and to keep itself in a healthy condi- 
tion. The earth is a globe, with water in it; 
the soil, full of capillary tubes, is a wick; 
above this wick we have a thirsty atmosphere, 
drinking the water as it flows up through the 
capillary tubes; it does this to supply its 
wants, and to keep itself in a healthy condi- 
tion. We are seeking now for the why. Why 
do we remove the crust from the lamp wick ? 
Because it is an obstruction. It closes the 
capillary tubes of the wick, checks the flow of 
oil, thereby diminishing the brightness of the 
light. Why do we remove the crust from the 
soil wick P The Professor says, ‘To prevent 
evaporation.” 1 say no, but to assist evapora- 
tion. He says, ‘‘The evaporation is very ac- 
tive through such a crust.” I say, no; itis very 
slow through such a crust. hat is evapora- 
tion? Connected with the question of tillage, 
I understand it to mean the taking up of wa- 
ter from the earth, by the air. hile water 
is being taken up by the air, it is changed 
from whaf we call water to vapor of water, 
and in that form is taken away from the earth 
by the air. We learn that air must come in 
contact with any fluid before it can evaporate 
that fluid, Any thing that tends to break the 
connection between air and water must tend to 
check evaporation; any thing that tends to 
remove obstructions between air and water, 
and to enlarge the surface area occupied by 
the water, so that the air can come in contact 
with more of it, must tend to assist evapora- 
tion. Admitting, as the Professor -has, that 
soil does not absorb water from the air, it 
naturally follows that the more we wrate the 
soil, the more we assist evaporation. 

I say the crust upon the soil wick is an ob- 
struction, the same as the crust upon the lamp 
wick. The crust upon the soil wick often 
becomes nearly air tight, thereby checking 
evaporation, and should be broken up to as- 
sist evaporation, because evaporation, through 
such a crust is not rapid enough to supply the 
wants of, and make conditions healthy around 
growing plants. Why is it well to assist evap- 
oration? We must get these whys rigbt before 
we can get correct and economical rules for 
tillage. 

It seems to me the two most important 
panwe connected with nature’s grand sys- 
tem of water works, by which the wants of the 
inhabitants of earth are supplied, are evap- 
oration and condensation. From these come 
the circulating power of that system ; from them 
comes dew and rain; they keep alive the 
brooks and rivers, the springsand ponds. As 
I look at the capillary system of earth, it is 
an auxiliary to the work of evaporation. 
Plants are benefited by the capillary system, 
not because it was designed solely for their 
benefit, but because they have an opportunity 
to drink of the water as it flows out of the 
earth through capillary tubes, in obedience to 
the law of attraction, and to supply the wants 
of evaporation. 

The Professor says, ‘Soils need ploughing 
and cultivating to keep these ca) illary tubes 
active — in order.” That loo i 
pure unalloyed truth, for the more active 
ng throngh tine Conc the eats the grente 
i out of the earth ; t ter” 
thts flow, the more pure and livi waler the 


to me like 





through the tubes, then the plants will begin 
to thrive. 

The practical question now comes: How, 
and to what extent can we assist evaporation 
so that our crops may derive the most benefit 
from it? The first and most important step 
in tillage is to keep the point of evaporation 
as near the surface of the soil wick as possible. 
By ‘point of evaporation” I mean that point 
in the soil at which the water, as it flows up 
through the capillary tubes, meets the air and 
is turned into vapor of water. It corres- 
ponds to the point in the lamp wick at which 
the oil, flowing up through the capillary tubes 
of the wick, meets the flame. On well tilled 
land, in dry“ weather, this point becomes 
clearly defined. Above it is dry soil; just 
below it is plenty of moisture to supply the 
wants of vegetation. The nearer the surface 
we can keep this ‘point, the better itis for our 
crops. 

Why is it that, on land of average capillary 
capacity, this point, by good tillage, can be 
kept within a few inches of the surface? when, 
on the same land, with r tillage, or no til- 
lage at all, at the end of a long drought, this 
poimt will be many inches, if not some feet 
below the surface. This is the foundation 
why, of all the whys connected with tillage. I 
suppose the fact that, with good tillage, the 
soul is kept moist nearly to the surface, and 
with no tillage it soon becomes dry much 
deeper, is the foundation of the idea that 
evaporation is rapid through a crust, or hard- 
packed surface ; and also of the idea that tillage 
checks evaporation. I think those ideas erro- 
neous, for, as I read the book of nature, the 
packing of the surface, by rains, or from any 
other cause, closes the capillary tubes, thereby 
stopping the flow of water through them, as 
the putting out of the light, by the crust form- 
ed, or from any other cause, stops the flow of 
oil through the wick. When the tubes are 
closed, the water in them becomes stationary 
water, instead of flowing water; the evapora- 
tion is checked, but not entirely stopped. 
The effect of the evaporation that still goes 
on, is the same as dipping water out of a 
pump, the water being stationary in the 
pump; each dipper full taken out leaves the 
pump dry lower down than it was before, and 
if we keep on dipping, the pump will soon be 
dry down to the level of the water in the well. 
In the capillary tube each drop evaporated 
leaves the space occupied by that drop with- 
out water, for there is no flow of water to 
cause another drop to take its place; conse- 
quently each drop evaporated leaves the point 
of evaporation lower than it was before ; hence 
the rapid drying of the surface soil. On the 
other hand, if the tubes are gpen, and the 
flow of water is kept up, I think hundreds of 
tons of water can be evaporated from an acre 
of land, and the point of evaporation not low- 
ered an inch. With the assistance of the sun, 
air, and meadow moss to act as mulch, I have 
known water to evaporate from a glass jar at 
the rate of six pounds a day from one square 
foot, or at the rate of 130 tons a day per acre. 
On well prepared summer fallowed land I have 
known the point of evaporation to remain near 
the surface and nearly stationary through sev- 
eral weeks of very hot, dry weather, with the 
thermometer, at mid-day, between 90° and 
100°. I have taken the thermometer when it 
stood at 100° in the shade and placed it on 
that fallow land, with its face to the sun, then 
drawing enough of the hot surface soil around 
the base of the thermometer to just cover the 
bulb, I have seen the mercury go up to 154° 
above zero, and yet a few inches below that, 
soil was moist enough to sprout corn, I ask, 
is it possible that the water, which for weeks, 
in a temperature like that, can keep the divid- 
ing line between dry soil and moist soil nearly 
stationary, is stationary water? As well tell 
me the oil in the lamp wick, by which the 
light has been kept bright all night, was sta- 
tionary through the night. As I know the 
light was kept burning by the oil that flowed 
out of the lamp throngh the wick. en T think 
the soil was kept moist by the water that 
flowed out of the earth through the capillary. 
tubes of the soil. There are two important 
points in tillage that the Professor did not 
refer to. One is tillage by mulch, and tlie 
other the closing of capillary tubes by the 
roots of growing crops; but as this paper is 
getting long, if I discuss those questions, it 
must be in another article. 

AnsEL W. Putnam. 

Danvers, Mass., 1878. 





For tne New England Farmer. 
WINTER EVENING THOUGHTS.--No. 3. 


Mr. Eprror :—My last articles were com- 
posed of remarks upon apple orchards. Sonie 
of my neighbors will have read them, few of 
whom are ignorant of my success with apples 
and fowls, yet many of them will, in the face 
of facts by their own eyes seen, try to excuse 
their want of enterprise and perseverance by 
supposing I have some advantages they have 
not. One of our best farmers told me that I 
had the land for apples, and hence my success. 
I could not doubt the truth of his remark. I 
have my orchard on good hard wood land, 
and he has a great deal of land on which only 
pine would grow. There are two things how- 
ever, to be said about the matter,—he has 
grown excellent Porter apples and a plenty of 
them, when I, for some years, had not real- 
ized fifteen dollars a year on all the trees I 
had planted twenty years before. He culti- 
vated them and the worms had not troubled 
him; I had neglected mine and the worms had 
sapped my trees. I gave up all thoughts 
of fruit from them; planted a vineyard be- 
tween them; cultivated my vines, intending to 
use the trees as supports for my trellis. My 
hired man refused to cut the trees, and my 
neighbors advised me not to destroy them. 
My grapes were paying me and the temptation 
was hard to resist. I did, however, ‘‘spare 
the trees.” Very soon my care of the grapes 
started the trees, and in considering causes, | 
became started myself, by noticing the worms 
at work. I set two men to work tarring the 
trunks, then with poles with cushioned tops to 
shake off the worms, while the other man 
whipped off the strings by which they let 
themselves down, and the tar prevented their 
ascent up the trunk of the tree. The result 
was about ninety dollars’ worth of apples. 
Since then I have well and regularly tarred 
my trees, but the grapes have all disappeared 
and for years my success has been such that 
the wonder in my own town and in others 
near by is, that my trees bear so abundantly 
while my neighbors have scarcely any fruit— 
my brothers excepted—all of whom have done 
like myself. until the Fleming brothers’ apples 
are expected, plenty and beautiful, as sure as 

‘high taxes,” in the towns where they are 
sold. 

But I have said a great deal in my other 
apers about chickens,and why? Because a 
ittle observation, as in the case of the worms 

destroying foliage, convinced me that chick- 
ens could catch the worms which escaped the 
tar. I saw them atit. I increased the num- 
ber of fowls, and as valuable fowls eat no more 
than poor ones, and make as much manure, 
and do as much work, I thought that I might 
as well keep such, especially as I can often 
sell such to those who appreciate their value, 
and so increase the profits on my orchard. 
The fowls, however, that pick my worms are 
not all Brahmas, they are Leghorns and other 
varieties. I prefer the Brahmas becanee they 
keep within the wall enclosure of my orchard ; 
but for this I should prefer my Leghorns and 
Plymouth Rocks as worm hunters, especially 
the former. In either case, it is best to keep 
high bred stock, because of the reasons already 
given. Ihave in my minda man who said 
his fowls did not pay, nor did his orchard pay. 
He did not seem to see the force of his own 
remark when in answer to an inquiry he said, 
‘*When my hens lay, I feed them, when they 
do not I keep them short.” Here is the se- 
cret of his want of success. I reverse his 
method ; when the orchard or the hens, don’t 
‘*bear fruit” I feed the more, which makes the 
increase proportionately large. 

Joun FLEmine. 
Sherborn, Mass., 1878. 





Selections. — 


PURE MILK BY THE “FRENCH METH- 
oD.” 


In the ‘‘Home and Society” department of 
Scribner for July, Joel Benton describes a 
new experiment of a dairy-man as follows : 

These glass bottles, which are sent from 
“‘Sweet-clover Farm,” in Sharon, Conn., and 
from nowhere else in the world, are made of 
beautiful clear glass, and, though of daintier 


paputon, resemble somewhat in shape the 





rger champagne bottles. They are supplied 
with a wired rubber cork, similar to that whi 
for sarsaparilla and beer bottles 
n side of the flange of i 
before the 


whereon 


. 





the 


od originated, and a little piece} ot informa- 
tion of which we shall presently speak. When 
twenty of these bottles are filled they are put 
into a box just large enough to hold them, 
separated from each other by a rack partition. 
It is easy to see that milk put up in, this 
way says to the purchaser at once, and un- 
mistably: ‘‘] am ‘the genuine article.’” For, 
it would be utterly impracticable to try to 
tamper with it. The label, which cannot be 
broken without detection, gives to the buyer 
the correct history of the contents of every 
bottle ; and when he draws the cork, he knows 
that the grass his milk was secreted from was 
cropped the day before on the slopes of lovely 
tures in Litchtield County, Conn. There 
is no fear of chalk, of chemicals, or of water. 
It is the same fluid you lind in the pail as it 
comes trom the country barn. 

A sentence printed on the bottles tells us 
that the bottling of ‘*Milk from one Cow” is a 
specialty ; and to young children and invalids 
this news becomes a pleasant proclamation. 
For ordinary use the combination of the milk 
of twenty toa hundred cows suflices, if the 
dairy be well kept; but, under special circum- 
stances it is desirable, and in the case of deli- 
cate infants may save life, to have the milk 
which is used drawn regularly from one cow. 
When the bottles discriminate in this way, an 
extra label is used to designate ‘*Cow 25,” or 
**Cow 34,” and so on. 





MANGELS AND RUTABAGAS. 
There is a growing feeling in the West in 
favor of the cultivation of roots for feeding 
stock in winter. Not that they can be’raised 
cheaper than grain, but because of their value 
in connection with dry feeding, and as a means 
of affording some succulent food in the winter. 
To such, a few words upon the easiest man- 
ner of cultivation will be timely. 

We have had the best success with this crop 
sown early in June—not later than the 15th— 
the first week in June, all things considered, 
being the most favorable. If the land is ma- 
nured, it is better that this should have been 
done the year previous. 1f manured the cur- 
rent season, the manure should be in sucha 
fine state that it may be intimately mixed with 
the soil, since green manure is apt to cause the 
crop to grow forked, and with numerous side 
roots. ‘Ihe same rule will apply to all root and 
tuberous crops, but especially so to all that 
class having long tapering roots. 

Plough the land in the most perfect manner. 
Harrow thoroughly, and bring the whole as 
smooth as possible by the use of a leveller, or 
some similar implement that will move the 
earth from high to low places, and at the same 
time crush lumps in passing over the soil. " Sow 
the seed in exact lines, one from the other, three 
feet apart. Drop the seed pretty thickly in 
the drill, or not less than about four pounds 
per acre, covering from three-quarters to one 
inch deep. Keep the spaces clean by repeat- 
ed harrowings between the rows, working as 
near thereto as possible without injuring the 
crop. As soon as the plants are well up, with 
a sharp narrow hoe, cut them into uniform 
clumps, leaving tufts of plants so that when 
singled out they may stand about nine inches 
apart. If weeds come up among the plants 
they must be weeded out. There are a num- 
ber of hand implements made that will cut so 
vlose to exact rows as to leave but little hand 
weeding to do, except singling the plants. 
The after cultivation consists in keeping the 
rows clean with any one-horse implement that 
will pass between three-feet rows. Where 
roots are grown extensively gang cultivators 
are used, which clean several rows at once. 

Rutabagas—Swede turnips—may be left un- 
til June 20 before sowing, but for feeding pur- 

»08es we prefer to sow earlier in June, or be- 
fore the middle of the month. Thus the plants 
get strong root before the dry weather of July 
and August occurs. Sow about one-half pound 


of seed per acre and thin, as directed for 
boots. 


Cultivate thoroughly and cloam, aed +4, 
just before sowing, some special fertilizer is 
applied to the land and harrowed in, so much 
the better. Compost is excellent; so are 
ashes. We have had good success from the 
application of two hundred pounds of salt per 
acre on land well manured the previous year. 

To harvest either of these crops, they should 
be pulled and laid in rows, the tops of two 
rows pointing together. Thus a man ma) 
pass along and top them most speedily with a 
spade ground sharp. The roots are then gath- 
ered and piled, and the tops, with a portion of 
the crown adhering, gathered into heaps with 
a wooden fork, and may be used for feeding 
immediately. In feeding dairy cows, beets are 
valuable. For young stock these or rutabages 
are almost indispensable. They are well liked 
by swine, when they become used to them. 
In fact, nearly all farm stock will soon learn 
to eat them without their being chopped, by 
chipping off sections of the roots with the 
teeth of the lower jaw. The objection to 
roots in the West is the labor of cultivating at 
atime when the whole force of the farm is 
hurried with work. Nevertheless, those who 
have tried them experimentally are very apt 
to increase the area cultivated when they 
come to understand their value as a supplement 
to other food in winter. 

As we go South the sowing may be later. 
About four months are required for perfecting 
either of the roots named. Beets should be 
sown early enough so the crop may be taken 
care of before the ground freezes. A severe 
black frost will injure the roots to the depth 
to which the frost enters. Swedes will stand 
and grow until quite severe frosts occur; in 
fact their best growth occurs after the first 
white frosts. 

We think, at the South, either of these 
crops may be grown for profitable feeding, 
since the winters there are mild and but little 
cover will be required. Turnips, in fact all 
the brassica family, will not stand drought or 
a hot sun. Beets do better under this disabil- 
ity after they are once established. A little 
study and experiment in the section where 
these crops are to be planted will determine 
not only the adaptability of these crops, but 
also the proper time of sowing—a most im- 
portant consideration, since success or failure 
may depend thereon.— Prairie Farmer. 





WASHING SHEEP. 


Very few persons know how to properly 
wash a sheep. Having for many years had 
the care of a flock of 2000 head, it was desir- 
able to come at the very best manner of con- 
ducting this important operation. A great 
many different plans were tried, till at last I 
was taught that which I will now describe, by 
an old Scotch shepherd. I have seen it nowhere 
else in use, and as it is so much more effi- 
cient than other ways, and at the same time 
easy for the sheep and convenient for the 
washer, it may be worth while to describe it. 

But first let us consider what happens when 
sheep are washed in the common way by hand- 
rubbing, arm-rubbing, or elbow-rubbing. As 
the fleece grows it gets into the way of open- 
ing into creases, forming rings of wool an inch 
or so wide running around the body., If a 
sheep at washing-time doubles to the left, ap- 
proaching its head to its tail, these openings 
or creases in the wool will be disclosed on its 
right side, the partings marking the wool into 
the rings I have spoken of. Ifthe sheep places 
itself in this posture twenty times the wool 
will always part in the same places. Now, if 
a sheep be taken into the water and the wet 
fleece squeezed, pressed, or rubbed, the nat- 
ural partings of the fleece are closed up, the 
wool becomes matted together, the flow of the 
water through the wool is impeded or obstruc- 
ted altogether, and no amount of squeezing 
or motion will suffice to cleanse the wool as 
desired. Moreover, the wool will very often 
remain matted together after having been 
shorn, presenting in the fleece an unsightly 
appearance. 

y Scotch friend ealled his method the plan 
of washing by rolling. Having got his sheep 
into water of proper depth as quietly as possi- 
ble, the washer turns it upon its back, passes 
its arms under the sheep’s head and grasps its 
nose firmly with the right hand. With the 
left he takes hold of both fore legs, and sway- 
ing his person slightly to the left, he rolls the 
sheep over to the left side; then he rolls it to 
the right, and so on till the water comes from 
the sheep perfectly clear. The motion will be 
found a very easy one for the washer, and 4 
kindly one for the sheep. Fifty or sixty rolls 
will thoroughly wash any sheep ; forty to fifty 
usually is enough. As the sheep is rolled 
backward and forward, the water is forced 
freely through the natural partings and through 
all parts of the fleece, and as wool is not 
matted so as to obstruct the flow of the water, 
it becomes thoroughly cleansed. I generally 
lace as many in the stream as I have 
undreds of sheep to be washed in any one 


487 n6 catcher on shore hands the to the 
man lowest down stream; he passes it to the 
stream to him The best man 
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him. He takes the sheep of the man below 
him, and so on. In this way a hundred sheep 
to the man can be washed during the time it 
is proper for a man to remain in the water. 

A bright, clear day should be chosen for the 


washing.— Germantown Telegraph. 
Rew England Farmer. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEE. 

Our foreign news relates principally to the 
work of the Congress at Berlin. On the 20th, 
the Bulgarian question was discussed at a 
private conference of the Russian, Austrian 
and English plenipotentiaries, but no decis- 
ion was reached. On Friday, however, an 
agreement was reached, fixing the frontier of 
Northern Bulgaria at the Balkans and allow- 
ing the Turks to fortify the passes and main- 
tain garrisons. Sophia is. to be included in 
Northern Bulgaria. Servia and Montenegro 
are to be restricted on the North, but to re- 
ceive compensation on the South. This is an 
important step as fixing the boundaries of Bul- 
garia, and is confirmed by later dispatches. 
At Monday's session of the Congress, the de- 
tails of the arrangement for permitting the 
Turks to garrison the Balkan passes was to be 
discussed. This concession on the part of 
Russia occasions much excitement at St. Pe- 
tersburg. Under the emphatic protest of Eng- 
land, it is supposed that the number of Turk- 
ish troops in the passes will be limited to 25,- 
000. It is reported that England threatened 
to withdraw from the Congress unless her de- 
mands were conceded. The Russians are 
fortifying Rodosto with a view, it is reported, 
of obtaining as firm ahold on Bulgaria as 


possible. They are also massing troops 
around the Shumla and Varna fortresses. 


Austria has demanded reimbursement of ex- 
penses in caring for Turkish refugees, and 
will take territory if money is not to be had. 
Austrian troops are being massed in the south- 
western provinces. Greece is admitted to 
consultation in the Congress, on questions af- 
fecting Greek interests. Hostilities are re- 
ported in Crete. There is little general news. 
The approaching contests of oarsmen are cre- 
ating considerable interest in England. Sev- 
eral American crews will take part, including 
one from Columbia College, N. Y. The 
striking operatives in England are resuming 
work. There is a feeling of dissatisfaction in 
England over the favorable terms offered Rus- 
aia. Regiments under orders for active ser- 
vice are being granted leave of absence, which 
looks favorable for peace. President Mac- 
Mahon proposes to pardon a large number. of 
Communists. The German Government con- 
tinues its arrests of socialists. Emperor Wil- 
liam improves slowly, and a Regency is again 
hinted at. Other items of interest are given 
in our summary. 

Later advices state that the essential fea- 
tures of the questions discussed in the prelimi- 
nary pourparlers are reported to have been 
agreed to at Monday’s sitting of the Berlin 
Congress. It is also stated that the plenipo- 


tentiaries have agreed to a settlement of the 
southern limit of Roumelia in a sense favora- 


ble to Turkish interests. It is rumored, too, 
that a Turco-Russian military compromise is 
now under negotiation. 

Congress adjourned at seven o’clock Thurs- 
day morning, 20th, to meet on the first Mon- 
day of December next. ‘The hour of adjourn- 
ment was extended on Wednesday, first from 
six o'clock P. M. to ten o'clock, and then to 
one o'clock, three o'clock, five o'clock, and 
finally to seven o'clock, at which hour the sun- 
dry civil appropriation bill had been engrossed 
and received the President’s signature. The 
appropriations for the current year are esti- 
mated at $170,000,000, which will leave small 
margin for reducing the public debt. 

The Democracy of Vermont have nomin- 
the Hon. W. H. H. Bingham for Governor, 
Jerome W. Pierce for Lieut-Governor and 
George E. Royce for State Treasurer. 

The Charter Oak Life Insurance Company 
looks better. The directors announce a clear 
surplus, and expect to resume business in full 
at an early date. 

Another murder is reported in New Hamp- 
shire, where a young man named Eastman 
was shot by one Dickey of Plymouth. 

The Western crop reports are more favor- 
able. The wheat crop is likely to be the 
largest ever known. Corn is rather back- 
ward, but there is a large acreage. 

S. Angier Chace, the defaulting treasurer 
of the Union mills, Fall River, was Monday 
arraigned in the superior court at New Bed- 
ford, retracted his plea of not guilty and 
pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to twelve 
years in the State prison. 

The Indian troubles in Idaho grow more 
serious. The troops are moving against the 
hostiles who are destroying stock, and have a 
stronghold on Stein’s mountain. Gen. Crook 
estimates their strength at 1200, quite as many 
as troops that can be used against them. A 
panic in Wisconsin seems to be groundless. 
It isa great pity that the trouble could not 
have been averted by seasonable appropria- 
tions to carry out agreements with the Indians. 
Dispatches Wednesday morning, from Silver 
City, Idaho, states that General Howard’s ad- 
vance guard attacked the Indians forty-five 
miles from Fort Harney on Sunday. An en- 
gagement took place at Curry creek, and 
Colonel Robbins and two soldiers were killed. 

The Washington monument committee pro- 
pose to begin work immediately, and have 
asked the President to detail General Casey 
as general superintendent. 

Gen. MacKenzie’s raid into Mexico was 
successfully accomplished, and without a fight, 
the Mexicans, under Valdez, declining battle. 

The weather has been moderate through 
the week, with very little that could be called 
oppressive on account of heat. Several show- 
ers have contributed to lay the dust and keep 
the grass flourishing. Crop reports are favor- 
able, though corn is backward, and needs the 
hot nights to start it forward. 





THE GRAIN CROPS. 

A Chicago dispatch of the 22d says the news 
from the corn regions of the West is generally 
more favorable. The growing weather of the 
past week has greatly improved the prospects, 
and yet, owing to the protracted rains and 
overflows of May and the first half of June, 
which either rendered corn-planting impossi- 
ble or drowned much that had been planted, 
this year’s corn crop will fall greatly below a 
fair average. The wheat harvest in Southern 
Lllinois is about finished, and the result is very 
satistactory. The prospect for a good crop 
of wheat elsewhere throughout the West is fa- 
vorable. 

The Omaha Republican of the 23d publish- 
es crop reports from all counties on the line 
of the Union Pacific and Omaha and Republi- 
can Valley Railroad. It was feared that the 
long season of wet weather which prevailed 
up to a week ago had rusted the wheat, and 
that the severe storms had injured all the 
crops. Such, however, is not the case, and 
there is no rust whatever. Corn is somewhat 
backward, bat stands are good, and there is 
an immense acreage. The rye harvest com- 
mences one week hence; barley, 10 days later ; 
wheat, about July 20. At a fair estimate, the 

20 to 25 bushels per acre. 


favorable weather for maturing 
oe yield will be the largest ever 
wa. 


THE FOUR PER CENT. LOAN. 

The adjournment of Congress without the 
passage of certain bills for making legal ten- 
ders receivable for duties and bonds, has re- 
moved the fear of changes in the financial 
laws, and had the effect to stimulate the sale 
of Government securities Bankers are of 
opinion that the sale of four per cent. bonds 
during the summer will be largely in excess of 
the sales the last sx months. . The amount of 
the subscription on the 20th was $1,000,000. 
A Washington dispatch of the 20th says :— 

The Secretary of the Treasury bas issued a 
circuiar calling attention to the 4 per cent. 
funded loan of the United States now offered 
by the Department. All subscribers shall be 
allowed a commission of a quarter or 1 per 
cent. All National Banks are now invited to 
become financial agents of the Government 
and depositaries of public moneys received on 
the sale of these bonds; all banks, bankers 
and persons are invited to aid in placing these 
bonds, and can make their arrangements 
through the National Banks for the deposit of 
the purchase money. The proceeds of the 
sales of the bonds, until further notice, will 
be only used in the redemption of 5-20 six 
per cent. bonds under the retunding act. As 
soon as the 4 cent. bonds are paid for a 
call will be issued, maturing within 90 days, 
for the redemption of the 6 per cent. bonds, 
and the money received for the 4 per cent. 
bonds will remain on deposit until such call 
matures. 

Payment for the bonds may be made in 
coin, coin certificates, certificates of deposit 
of Government depositories, called bonds, 
coupons maturing within 30 days, or in cur- 
rency drafts on New York in favor of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which will be re- 
ceived at coin value thereof at the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York. 

The vircular says: **The taverable state of 
the money market induces the Secretary to 
press upon the people this loan by which they 
can obtain, direct from the Government, a 
National bond of the highest credit and sanc- 
tion, exempt from taxes and payable (princi- 

and interest) in coin. Every citizen of 
the United States is interested in the success 
of this loan, as every sale of these bonds en- 
ables the Government to save one-third of the 
interest on an equal amount of the outstand- 
ing debt to be redeemed.” 


On the 20th, Secretary Sherman issued the 
sixtieth call for five-twenty bonds, which was 
the fifth since the close or April, for five mil- 
lions each. All these calls are for the class of 
bonds known as consols of 1865. The amount 
of these outstanding is $106,856,050, so that 
after interest ceases on the bonds already 
called there will be less than 82 millions still 
in the hands of the public. The refunding of 
the consols of 1867, amounting to more than 
310 millions, will, however, furnish opportu- 
nities to investors for a long time to come. 








THE MECHANICS EXHIBITION. 
Work is progressing rapidly on the build- 
ing tor the Mechanics’ exhibition, and the 
contractors are ccnfident that they will secure 
the $500 to be awarded if their work is done 
ten days before August 1. Already about 
one-half of the space has been applied for by 
about 300 exhibitors, and the applications in- 
clude man attractive features. A fine show 
of electrical apparatus is promised, and a 
large display of furniture, a very choice col- 
lection of terra-cotta ware, from the perma- 
nent exhibition at Philadelphia, and many 
other equally notable exhibits, are already en- 
tered on the books. None of the exhibits 
have yet been located ; but the architects are 
now at work upon the floor plans, and they 
will soon be completed. The motive power 
for the machinery department is to be an 80- 
horse power engine built by C. H. Brown & 
Co. of Fitchburg. There will be two homo- 
geneous steel boilers, made by the Whittier 
Machine Company of Boston. The art com- 
mittee has been appointed. It comprises the 
following gentlemen; H. D. Williams of the 
firm of Williams & Everett, J. Harvey Young, 
Gilbert Atwood, E. H. Clement and J. Z. 
Sturgis. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.— 
The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
‘can Institute of Instruction will be held at the 
White Mounteine, NM. H., om July 0, 10, 11 
and 12, the headquarters being at the Fabyan 
House. The meeting of the directors will be 
held on Monday, July 8. The daily sessions 
of the Institute will be held from 9 A. M. to 1 
P. M., and from 7.30 to 9.30 P. M., and on 
Friday evening there will be a social reunion. 
An interesting programme has been arranged 
and among the gentlemen who are to deliver 
addresses or participate in’ discussions are 
Governor Prescott of New Hampshire, Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, State Super- 
intendents Corthell of Maine, Downs of New 
Hampshire, Conant of Vermont, Stockwell of 
Rhode Island, and Northrop of Connecticut, 
D. B. Hagar, Esq., of Massachusetts, W. F. 
Warren, LL.D., of Boston, Hon. J. A. Gar- 
field of Ohio and others. Readings will be 
given by Prof. J. W. Churchill of Andover, 
Mass., Prof. R. G. Hibbard of Middletown, 
Conn., Prof. Moses T. Brown of Boston and 
Mrs. Anna Randall-Deihl of New York. 





Isatan THomas.—On Monday, at Worces- 
ter, impressive ceremonies took place incident 
to the reinterment of the body of Hon. Isaiah 
Thomas, L. L. D., the patriot editor of the 
Revolution, who died April 4, 1831, and was 
interred in the Mechanics-street burying- 
ground, which is now being broken up. He 
was a native of Boston, born in 1749. In 
1771, he established the Massachusetts Spy, 
which he removed to Worcester in 1775, 
where it has since been published. He took a 
leading part in the agitation preceding the 
Revolution, contributing largely to form and 
give effect to public sentiment. A procession 
of Masonic lodges made an imposing display. 
The exercises were held at Mechanics Hall, 
when addresses were made by Mayor Pratt, 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury, President of the An- 
tiquarian Society founded by Mr. Thomas, 
Hon. John D. Baldwin of the Spy, Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, and others. The procession 
was then re-formed and proceeded to Rura 
Cemetery, where special services were con- 
ducted by the Grand Lodge of Masons. 





Boston Mvusrum.—The opera of “Chimes of 
Normandy” proved 8o attractive and satisfactory, 
last week, that it was decided not to change the 
programme for this week, which concludes the en- 
gagement ot the Hess Opera Company. Subse. 
quently, ‘‘The Bohemian Girl” was announced for 
Wednesday evening and Saturday afternoon, and 
“Martha” for Friday eveniog. Miss Annie Mon- 
tague is announced to appear in the former. Mon- 
day evening of next week the ‘‘Evangeline” sea- 
son will begin. The favorite burlesque is to be 
brought out with a remarkably strong cast which 
includes Miss Alice Harrison as Gabriel, Miss Laura 
Joyce as Evangeline, Miss Alice Atherton as the 
Queen, Miss Sadie Martinot as Eulalie, Mr. George 
8. Knight as Captain Dietrich, Mr. Willie Edouin 
as Leblanc, Mr. James S. Maffit as the Lone Fish- 
erman, Mr. George K. Fortesque as Catharine, Mr. 
Lewis Harrison as the King, Mr. Charles Rosine 
as Hans Wagner, Mr. J. Nolan as Basil, Mr. H. E. 
Dixey as the Policeman, Mr. D. R. Steele as the 
Indian, Mr. F. 8. Earle as the Crier, Mr. Charles 
H. Redmond as the Headsman, and Mr. H. T. 
Rowe as the Conductor. Crowded houses will be 
the rule while this programme continues. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMEN’S CONVENTION. 
—The convention of nurserymen was held at 
Rochester, N. Y., last week. The following’ 
officers were chosen:—J. J. Harrison of 
Painesville, Ohio, President; T. S. Hubbard 
of Fredonia, N. Y., First Vice President, 
and one additional Vice President from each 
State in the Union. Cleveland was chosen as 
the next place for holding the annual session. 





Norrotk AGricutturaL Socrery.—The 
scheme of funding the indebtedness of the 
Norfolk Agricultural Society, amounting to 
about $59,000, has not met with the success 
the trustees had anticipated. The Receivers 
of the Mercantile Savings Institution, which 
holds the first mortgage on the land, have of- 
fered to take the principa!, $10,000, for their 
claim. 





Tae Bercuer-Titton ScanpaL.—The ex- 
amining committee of Plymouth church, on 
the 21si, recommended that Mrs. Elizabeth 
R. Tilton be excommunicated from communion 
and fellowship of the church, and the report 
was adopted. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

The July magazines are, each and all, admirably 
fitted for the season. Harper opens with an arti- 
cle, both written and illustrated, by Allen C. Red- 
wood, on “Some Landmarks of Old Virginia,” 
which portrays character and scenery in the old 
aristocratic lowlands of Virginia. W. H. Rideing 
contributes an entertaining chapter on ‘‘Hospital 
Life in New York.” E. Mason gives the fourth of 
his series of articles on *‘Old Flemish Masters,” 
treating of Anthony Van Dyck and his works, 
with «# portrait of the artist himself, and engravings 
from some of his works. A characteristic article, 
both in text and illustration, is given by Porte 
Crayon in an amusing descripuon of “Old Time 
Militia Musters,” and two other illustrated articles 
are by A. H. Guernsey, on some features of the 
worship of Juggernaut, and by Mrs. E. C. Walton, 
on “A First Week in England.” ‘There are, be- 
sides the continuation of the serial stories by Wil- 
liam Biack and Thomas Hardy, two specially ex- 
cellent stories, ‘““Daddy Wiil,” by Chas. D. Desh- 
jer, and *‘Owlet,” by Jobn Esten Cooke. Dr. Abel 
Stevens, Benson J. Lossing and James Payn are 
among the other contributhrs. 

Scribner's Monthly presents a thost attractive 
number, opening with an illustrated paper, the 
third in Dr. Brewer's series on “Bird Architecture.” 
An anonymous contributor describes some of the 
most beautiful specimens of antique art exhibited 
at the recent Loan Collection in New York, and 
the article bas thirteen illustrations. Ernest In- 
gersoli has a very interesting and handsomely il- 
lustrated paper on the Police of New York. Ans- 
ley Wilcox writes on The Structure of Oxford, 
and his article is illustrated with some fine views 
of the University buildings; Luigi Monti contri- 
butes a weil intormed and entertaining article on 
the relations of Italy and the Pope; John Bur- 
roughs discourses upon various weather signs; and 
there are poems by several authors. In fiction, Miss 
Trafton’s serial is concluded, and Mr. Eggleston’s 
draws toward completion and increases in interest; 
there is another of Frank R. Stockton’s Rudder- 
Grange stories ; and George P. Lathrop contributes 
aunigue story, “Iwo Purse-Comyanions.” The 
editorial departments are varied and entertaining. 

The Atlantic has a very interesting account by 
Col. T. W. Higginson of a visit to scenes where he 
figured as a soldier during the Kebellion, and the 
changes that have since been made. Allan B. 
Magruder writes oi the Eastern Question. Dr. An- 
gell treats upon Weak Sight, with hints for pre- 
vention and cure. Richard Grant White shows 
how many ‘‘Americanisms” are due to English 
origin. Anew novel by Henry James, “The Euro- 
peans” is begun, opening with fair promise. 
Poems are contributed by Trowbridge, Stedman, 
Harriet Prescott Spotiord, Harriet W. Preston, and 
S. Weir Mitchell. The departments of Literary 
Review and the Contributors’ Club are, as usual, 
interesting and well sustained. 

We can refer but briefly to the other magazines, 
but all, as we say above, are good. Sunday After- 
noon has a second instalment of Mr. Hale’s serial, 
and the conclusion of ‘‘Tom’s Heathen,” which 
will be succeeded in the next number by a new se- 
rial, entitied “Fishers of Men.’”’ There are several 
short stories; Edward Abbott, in a sketch called 
“From Platform to Prairie” tells how a horse-car 
driver went West and took up farming; Rev. G. 
T. Ladd writes of the Doctrine of Christian Song, 
and Bishop Clark of Church Music. There are 
several poems, essays, &c. : 
Lippincott’s Magazine has three illustrated arti- 
cles: the first, by Alfred S. Gibbs, giving us 
picturesque glimpses of “Old Bristol,” with views 
of places associated with Southey, Chatterton, 
Hannah More, &c.; the next is a sketch of female 
artist life, by Margaret B. Wright, entitled “An 
Atelier des Dames;” and the third, by Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, describes the person and career of 
Francois bonivard, “the real prisoner of Chillon.” 
The serial story, *‘For Percival,” has several illus- 
tratious ; a novelette by Ellen W. Olney, Entitled 
“Through Winning Ways,” is begun; there are 
short stories, poems, and several contributions of 
much merit. 

Appleton's Journal opens with an interesting and 
handsomely illustrated paper entitled the *‘Rose of 
New England,” descriptive of Norwich, Conn. 
This number opens the new volume and an Amer- 
can novelette by Albert Rhodes, entitled, “A Bit 
of Nature.” The opening chapters are deeply in- 
teresting. “Sam” is a story of mining life in Cal- 
ifornia. ‘Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune,” is con- 
cluded. Edward King has a paper from Paris en- 
titled **Paris and May,” Julian Hawthorne con- 
tinues his “Out of London” series, and there are 
various other articles; while the editor throws to 
the public a topic for discussion in proposing that 
the next World’s Fair shall be held in New York 
in 1881, and selects Governor’s Island, in the har- 
bor, as a place for such an exhibition. 

St. Nicholas looks out for its young readers, and 
presents several clever Fourth of July sketches. 


“Sneeze Dodson’s First Independence Day,” by 
Mrs. M. H. W. Jaquith describes one of the old- 


fashioned rural celebrations very effectively ; and 
Mrs. Kellogg gives an equally interesting account 
of a “barbecue” celebration in the South. There 
is a story of a heroic little girl of the Revolutionary 
times; and the two serials are continued, ‘‘Dab 
Kinzer,” by W. O. Stoddard, growing more and 
more attractive to boys. But we can’t enumerate 
all the attractions of this number, so we give our 
young readers a sample on our fourth page. 

Wide Awake opens the seventh volume with a 
very interesting number. Mrs. Bates versifies the 
story of the Sleeping Beauty-in her ‘Classics of 
Babyland;,” there is another story of the misfor- 
tunes of Miss Muslin, and four poems besides these 
have very pretty pictures. Miss Phelps contributes 
a story, The Boys of Brimstone Court; Joaquin 
Miller is described in the “Poet’s Home Series ;” 
there is an account of the Flower Venders of Bos- 
ton streets, and many other good things in prose 
and verse. 

The Nursery seems even more handsomely illus- 
trated than usual, while the stories and poems are 
just suited to the little ones. 

The above are for sale by A. Williams & Co. 





MURDER IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

At Plymouth, N. H., on the 18th, Martin 
V. Dickey shot and killed Frank H. Eastman 
of Ashland, 18 years of age. There had been 
some trouble between the two men regarding 
Mrs. Dickey. The woman lived in a miser- 
able cottage which had the reputation of being 
a vile place. Eastman, in company with a 
man named Alvah N. Rowe, on their way 
home about midnight, stopped at the house 
and called for Mrs. Dickey. Dickey, who an- 
swered the call, ordered them to drive on, and 
upon refusal started for an old family rifle 
which had been altered to a shot gun, and 
was loaded with a heavy charge of large shot. 
Eastman had in the meantime got into the 
carriage with Rowe, and was again driving on 
but looking back. Dickey came out on the 
piazza and fired. The shot wounded Rowe in 
the shoulder and face, knocking out his teeth. 
One entered Eastman’s left temple, penetrat- 
ing, as the doctors think, to the brain, and 
several lodged in the back of his head and 
shoulders. Eastman died in a few hours, but 
Rowe will recover. Dickey was arrested, and 
claimed that the killing was ngt intentional, 
that he fired only to scare them. While rid- 
ing in charge of a constable, Dickey leaped 
from the wagon and made his escape into the 
woods, and up to Wednesday had not been re- 
captured. . 





Sap Drownine Accrpent.—At Newport, 
R. I., on the 20th, a sad drowning accident 
occurred to a gentleman named Mr. Wm. 
Smith, proprietor of a private school, and 
“Master George Tiffany, son of Mr. George 
Tiffany of New York, a summer resident. 
Mr. Smith was the tutor of young Tiffany, 
and they both went on a fishing excursion, se- 
lecting what is well known to summer visitors 
as the ‘‘Forty Steps” as the spot for their 
angling. After they had been there some 
time, it is presumed that, in the excitement of 
the occasion, young Tiffany slid off the rocks 
on which he was seated, and rolled into the 
water, which is quite deep, with a very heavy 
surge. Smith immediately jumped in and en- 
deavored to save the life of his young charge, 
but being cumbered with his clothes he sank, 
and both were drowned. The boy’s mother 
is a daughter of the late Commodore M. C. 
Perry, and sister of Mrs. August Belmont of 
New York. 





Fatat Gas Exproston.—At Brooklyn, N. 
Y., on Monday, an explosion of gas in the 
tax office at the new Municipal Buildings in 
Brooklyn blew the vault to pieces and cracked 
the heavy walls from foundation to roof. Oli- 
ver 8S. Vincent was blown across the room, 
his skull smashed and clothes torn off his body, 
which latter was frightfully mutilated. He 
died ina few minutes. Wm. Cade, another 
clerk, was also fatally injured. Several doors 
in the building were wrenched off by the ex- 
plosion, windows smashed and several interior 
walls started. It was this building which was 
recently finished and was the first public build- 
ing ever erected in Brooklyn within the sum 

iated for it. The accident was doubt- 
less caused by the carelessness of some per- 
son connected with the tax office and the dam- 





age amounts to over $5000. 


Tue Fatt River Deratcation. — On 
Monday, 8. Angier Chace, the defaulting 
treasurer of the Union Mills, Fall River, was 
arraigned in the Superior Court at New Bed- 
ford. He retracted his plea of not guilty, and 
put in a plea of guilty of embezzlement. 
After a plea in mitigation of the offence, by 
Chace’s counsel, and an argument by District 
Attorney Marston, Judge Dewey sentenced 
Chace to imprisonment in the State Prison at 
Concord for twelve years. A written confes- 
sion by Chace made to the Directors of the 
Mills is published. He owns to having used 
the paper of the Company for his private pur- 
poses for three years. 





THe CuartTerR Oak Lire Ins. Co.— The 
latest developments in the case of the wrecked 
Charter Oak Insurance Company are encour- 
aging, and the directors have just issued a cir- 
cular announcing a clear surplus of over 
$100,000. The ledger showed apparent as- 
sets of $11,893,615, but from these were Je- 
ducted the Allen, Stephens & Co. debt, losses 
on collateral loans, &c., aggregating $2,219,- 
653, leaving the real present value of the 
assets, $8,973,962; and these, in many cases, 
it is believed, under rather than overestimat- 
ed. However, the $2,000,000 quoted as un- 
certain may not prove wholly of that nature, 
and considerable amounts will be realized 
therefrom by careful handling. 





A Bie Basy.—The Boston Journal of the 
19th inst. says: ‘‘Dr. George B. Evans re- 
ports that a patient of his at the South End, a 
young Swede woman, on Friday gave birth to 
a male infant weighing 19} pounds. The 
measurements of this remarkable offspring 
were as follows: Length, 25$ inches; circum- 
ference of head, 163 inches; of shoulders, 194 
inches; of hips, 17$ inches; length of legs, 
11 inches; of arms, 6} inches; of neck, 1 
inch. The mother is doing well, but the 
child is dead.” 
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XLV. CONGRESS.---First Session. 
Congress adjourned finally on Thursday morn- 
ing of last week, at70’clock. The hour of adjourn- 
ment was several times postponed on Wednesday, 
to allow of the engrossment of important bills, and 
the session continued through the night. It is dif- 
ficult to state exactly what was done during the 
closing hours, as many important measures were 
attached to appropriation bills, among them the 
bill for paying the fishery award. In the Senate, 
a bill was passed making it unlawful for any per- 
son to demand or receive more than $10 for ser- 
vices in securing a pension. The bill providing 
for the election of a United States Senator by the 
present Legislature of New Hampshire was reject- 
ed. A resolution was adopted permitting the 
Matthews investigating committee to hold its ses- 
sions during the recess at such place or places as 
it may choose. The House bill authorizing the 
payment of customs duties in legal-tender notes 
was rejected. The House passed the bill making 
legal-tender notes receivable for customs duties at 
par on and after the lst of October next, but it 
failed in the Senate. Ewing’s bill proposing Treas 
ury notes as a substitute for national bank notes 
was rejected by a vote of 109 to 114. The bill tor 
the establishment of a board of Pacific Railroad 
commissioners was rejected by a vote of 105 to 103. 
The bill regulating the pay of letter-carriers was 
passed. Mr. Conger moved to suspend the rules 
and pass the joint resolution proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment forever probibiting the payment 
of any claim‘for property taken, used, injured o1 
destroyed by United States troops during the war 
of the rebellion, unless the owner was loyal to the 
government and gave neither aid nor encourage- 
ment to the enemy. Agreed to—yeas 144, nays 61. 
Mr. Atkins made the conference report on the sun- 
dry civil appropriatfon bill, explaining that he had 
not signed the bill because of the appropriation for 
the Halifax award, which he thought unjust. The 
bill, he said, as originally reported appropriated 
$16,548,000; as it passed the House, $17,590,186; 
and as it passed the Senate $22,075,100, (exclusive 
of the appropriation for the Halifax award). As 
it came from the conference committee the bill was 
cut down to $19,250,100. (Also exclusive of the 
Halifax award.) The report was agreed to in both 
branches. The Senate committee report the appro- 
rriations $18,350,000. The post-route bill, contain- 
ing the Brazilian steamship subsidv. the restoration 
of the franking privilege, the regulation of postage 
on mail matter and the regulation of the railway 
service, failed between the two houses. All the 
public and other bills, presented to the President 
were approved. It is roughly estimated that the 
aggregate appropriations made by Congress for the 
fiscal year ending with June, 1879, will be about 
$170,000,000. 





THE POTTER INVESTIGATION. 

During the week, the Potter committee 
has been in session, excepting one or two 
days. On Friday, Capt. Thomas A. Jenks, 
of New Orleans, testified, exposing more of 
Anderson’s rascality and flatly contradicting 
many of his statements recently made before 
the committee. On Saturday, Mrs. Agnes 
Jenks, wife of the last named witness, created 
a decided sensation by testifying that she was 
the author of the so-crlled Sherman letter. 
She affirmed that Mr. Sherman knew nothing 
of such an epistle, and that Anderson and 
Weber were victims of misplaced confidence. 
Her cross-examination failed to shake her pre- 
vious testimony. Gen. H. V. Boynton, 
Washington correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, testified regarding an interview with 
President Hayes about Anderson’s appdint- 
ment. On Tuesday, Mrs. Jenks and Gen. 
Boynton were examined very briefly, and ex- 
Marshal Pitkin of New Orleans, read a long 
statement with reference to Anderson and kis 
election protests. He was also interrogated 
at great length regarding Louisiana affairs. 
Anderson’s testimony was flatly contradicted 
in many instances. Albert G. Haley was 
called to relate a conversation with Mrs. 
Jenks about the so-called Sherman letter, but 
objection being made to the introduction of 
such evidence the witness was excused until 
this question was settled by the committee. 





STATE CONVENTIONS. 

The Democrats of Vermont held their State 
convention at Montpelier on Thursday, June 
20. Hon. Geo. L. Park, of Hyde Park, pre- 
sided. There were some 300 delegates pres- 
ent. The following nominations were made : 
Hon. W. H. H. Bingham, of Stowe, for 
Governor; Jerome W. Atkins, of Spring- 
field, for Lieut. Governor; George E. Royce, 
of Rutland, for Treasurer. The resolutions 
denounce the Republican party as responsible 
for the present condition of political and com 
mercial affairs, and as retaining power 
through fraud; declare for payment of the 
public debt in such currency as its terms im- 
ply; for home rule ; a revenue tariff; a green- 
back currency; denounce the result of the 
last Presidential election as obtained by usur- 
pation and fraud; and declare for purer and 
more economical administration. 

The Iowa Republican Convention was held 
at Des Moines on the 19th. A ticket was 
nominated with J. A. Halli for Secretary of 
State; G. W. Bemis, State Treasurer; J. F. 
Dunkin, Attorney General, and J. H. Roth- 
rock, Supreme Judge. The resolves are very 
pronounced in their character. They advo- 
cate resumption; a revenue tariff; denounce 
the move to secure payment of rebel war 
claims ; the move to re-open the Presidential 
term question; and the effort to cripple the 
army and navy; and urge economy and re- 
duction of taxation. 





POLITICAL ITEMS. 
The Massachusetts Supreme Court has sus- 
| tained the operations of the Prohibitory law 
of °69 in the case of the Boston Beer Com- 
pany, vs. the Commonwealth. 

The next State election in Pennsylvania 
may turn on the question which party will be 
the more favorable to the interests of the oil 
producers, who influencce some thirty thou- 
sand votes and will try to turn them to the 
party which will pass a bill allowing an oil 
pipe line to be run to the seacoast. 

The Committee on Appropriations, by & 
a resolution of the House, is authorized to 
meet to consider the appropriation bills on the 
21st of November, before the meeting of Con- 
gress. This isa good idea. The mischief of 
legislation comes largely from crowding 80 
many important appropriation bills into the 
last days of the session. 

Preparations are being made at the State 
Department for the distribution as soon a8 








possible of the installments received from 
Mexico on account of all awards of the 
Claims Commission, excepting those in the 
Well and La Abra cases. 

J. Meredith Read, United States Charge 
d’ Affairs at Greece; E. S. Nadal, Second 
Secretary of Legation at London ; Chapman 
Coleman, Second Secretary of Lega*‘ion at 
Berlin, and Henry Vignaud, Second Secre- 
tary of Legation at Paris, have been notified 
by the State Department that no provisions 
for their respective offices were made by Con- 
gress for the next fiscal year and they are 
therefore abolished. 

It can be stated, on authority, that the 
President’s civil service order will be enforc- 
ed. This order prohibits persons, holding a 
federal position, taking part in caucuses, pri- 
mary meetings or conventions, while they will 
be permitted to support any candidate they 
choose and assist in any way that will not in- 
terfere with the proper discharge of their of- 
ficial duties. Voluntary contributions to 
campaign funds are not considered, by the 
President, violative of this order. 

The election in California on the 19th, of 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention re- 
sulted in the choice of a plurality of the work- 
ingmen’s candidates, or Kearneyites. They 
had a plurality in San Francisco of 4000. 

The Oregon election, last week, resulted in 4 
the choice of the Democratic Congressmen 
and Governor. The Republicans had a small 
majority on Secretary of State, Treasurer, 
and one or two other offiges. 

Hon. John L. Stevens of Augusta, Me., 
now Minister resident at Stockholm, Sweden, 
has been appointed by the Governor a Com- 
missioner for Maine at the International 
Prison Congress to meet at Stockholm in Au- 
gust. 

The Senate confirmed the nomination of 
William S. Groesbeck and Francis A. Walker 
as Commissioners to the International Mone- 
tary Conference. The nomination of ex- 
Governor Reuben E. Fenton was rejected, and 
the President nominated Charles B. Lawrence 
of Illinois in Fenton’s place. The Senate ob- 
jected to Lawrence, and he was retired. 
Governor Fenton was then renominated and 
confirmed. 

The Republican State Committee in Louis- 
iana has concluded to keep up the party or- 
ganization. The Committee will be enlarged, 
and as vigorous 4 canvass as possible will be 
made. In many cases the Republicans will 
support the candidates of the Independent 
Democrats. 

The Rhode Island Legislature adjourned on 
the 20th, until January next. 

The Senate bill making greenbacks receiv- 
able at once at par for 4 per cent. bonds and 
for duties after October 1, was defeated in the 
House by the efforts of the inflationists. 

During the sessions of Congress just closed 
6629 bills were introduced, more than 5000 of 
which were offered in the House. 

Of the 61 Democrats in the House who 
voted against the Constitutional amendment 
proposed by Mr. Conger, prohibiting the pay- 
ment of rebel war claims, only two were from 
the North, Cox of New York and Morrison of 
[llinois. 

In reply to inquiries from New York bank- 
ers, Auditor Jumel, of Louisiana, has written 
that the July and January interest on State 
consols will be provided for. The collections 
of taxes for the past five months are unpre- 
cedented, being almost double the amount col- 
lected during the same period in former 
years. 





Che Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, June 26, 1878. 


(Corrected weekly by HirtoN & WOODWARD, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; Russet Bros., Nos., 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FuR- 
BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHAT 
TUCK & JoNnEs, No. 128, Fish; Geo. E. RICHARDSON 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.| 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

Butter, # tb,— Cheese, #? bb. .12 @. 15 
Lump .. 30 @. 40 | Sage, # tb - @. 18 
Prime .. @. 2 Neufchatel,ea @. 10 
2d quality .. Eggs, # doz. .14 @. 16 
common, ..18 @. 2 


Fruits and Berries. 
Hamburg, 50 @ 1 
Lemons, ¥ doz 25 @. 
Oranges, # doz 20 @. 
Peaches, pk... @2 
. 25 Pineapples,ea .8 @. 
- 15 | Raspberries, qt 20 @. § 
10 |Strawberries,bx10 @. 
. 12 | Watermelons,eat0 @ . 


Apples— 
— , # bbl. 600 
# pk 75 
Bananas, # dz . 50 
Blueberries, qt. 
Cherries, # th . 10 
Cocoanuts,ea. .6 
Gooseberries, qt. 
Grapes— 
Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, ¥ th .25 @. 40 |Prunes,# Bb. .15 @. 
shelled, # h .50 @. 60 | Peaches, #b .20 @. 
Apples, # bh . - 2 @qtcan.... @. 
Castana, # tb - 15 | Raisins,lay’s¥ 25 @. 
Citron, # b . . 38 keg, # ib. . .10 @. 
Dates,#? b. . . 16 |Shagbarks, # qt 10 @. 
wigs, Wb .. . 40 | Walnuts,Englishl5 @ . 
Filberts, ¥ qt - 20 Naples, .... @. 
eanuts, # tb - 15 | Zante cur’ts, ¥ b10 @ . 
Pecans # tb. . 20 
Vegetables. 
- 12 Potatoes, ¥ pk . : 
87 | # bushel. .1 
. 50 | # barrel. .2 
8 | Bermuda,¥ pk 
- 1b Radishes, beh 
. 10 Rhubarb,® .. 
6 Sage and Thyme— 
5 #bunch.... 
5 |Spimach, pk... 
. |Squashes— 

5 arrow, ¥# tb. 
4 Summer, ea 
10 | Tomatoes, # gt 
50 | Turnips, # beh 


Meats--Fresh. 
hind¥’h ..18 @. 
Lard, leaf,.... @. 
Tried ....8@. 
Mutton— 
legs, ? i. . .17 
foreqr, #b . 6 
° chops ... .15 
. Pork, # tb 
. Roast and stks 7 
. 5} Suet, Wb... .8 
5 Tallow,#?® .. 
8 Veal, h’d qr # 14 
| foreqr ... .8 
loins. ....1W6@. 
Sweetbreads, 33 @. 


a@ 800 
00 
- 7 


®6 @G5e 


& HE BHO HOLE® 


Asparagus, bch 10 
GBeuns,¥ pk . . 62 
string, Sw - 40 
Beets, #@ bch . .4 
greens, pk... 
Cubbage,ea . .5 
Carrots, # beh. . 
Cucumbers, ea . 4 
Lettuce # head .3 
Onions,# pk. . . 
new,bch .. .3 
Bermuda, ¥ b . 
Peas, split, # qt . 
green, pk - 40 


@ae 
‘we SBR 
ne 


@6i@ 88 6888086 


AARLAGHSOHOA 


8 
20 
.6 


Beef, ? b— 
Sirloin steak 23 @. 
Round do.. .15 @. 
Rib, roast . .10 @. 
Chuck rib. . 8 @. 
Plate and nvls 7 
Soup pieces 
Liver ...-. 
Hearts, #? tb . 
Hogs, round,¥ tb 
Haslet, sheep, ea . 
Kidney, each . 
Lamb— 
hind qr ¥ B .16.@. 20 | 


25 
17 
20 
10 





3 G 
7 
3 
5 « 


x 
6608088 268 


Shee @ 


fore qr #b. .8 @. 10 
Spring, frqr .12 @. 15 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, # 10 @. 11 , smoked, ea. 100 @ 125 
Bacon, ¥ th .10 @. 12 Sheep,do.@dz @. 50 
Shoulders, # th 7 @. Pigs’ feet, ? b .8 @. 10° 
Salt,@b...8 @. Sausage,?b ..9@. 10 

Beef, corned,¥ tb 6 @. Bologna, # b 10 @. 12 
Smoked, # h. 11 @. Tripe, # h...«+ @. 12 

Tongues, # b .16 @. 18 


Poultry and Game. 

Brant,pr. . .200 @ 250 Pigeons,¥ doz150 @ 2 

Uhickens, # th . 15 @. squabs, # pr.. 50 @. 

spring, ¥ th .30 @. Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 

Ducks, ch’ce, ¥ tb . quarter, # th 10@ 
Fowls,#b . .15 Turkeys,— 

. +20 @ 

. 6B 


Geese, # tb... - . 
20 25 ordinary, # t 14 


sh--Fresh. 
- chicken, ¥ B. 
- 17 |Mackerel,ea. . 
- Spanish, ea . 
£ Perch, #doz . 
: 12 
- bn 
6 


00 
60 
00 
- 


+ 
- 16 





AABOGE 


Green, # tb . 


Alewives, doz . . 
Bass,striped,#b . 
Bluetish # Bb. . . 
Cod, ¥ tb .. 
ickled, # 4 
ongues, # 
cheeks, ¥ 
Cusk, # ib. . 
Eels, @ bb ...?2 
Flounders,ea . . 
Frog’s legs, doz . 
Haddock, # bh. . 
Halibut, # th. . 10 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
God, dry. ¥ B . .7@. 9, Salt, #kit .22 @ 
lames, # gall .75 @. 80 Lobster,@ bh... 
Haddock, smkd . @. 10 Oysters—Com. stew, 
Halibut, smkd,¥ th @. 12 oo eH @1 
Fins, # th . .10 @. 12 |Salmon,smk’d bb 20 @. 
a do. # dz @. 30 Pickled, # bh. . é 
Scaled,” box 35 @. 45 |T and Sound 
Mackerel— eae 
Salt,each. . .8 @. 20 
Sundries. 
Brooms, ¢” doz 450 @ 900 ,Popcorn,¥b . 3 
Cider,#@ bbl... @. . |Sardines— 
Refined,¥ gall. @. . whole boxes. . 
Honey, # ih . .25 @. 30 half = 
Milk, cond, # can @. quarter “ 
Maccaroni,¥b . @. Vinegar, ¥ gall 
Pickles, ¥ gall . 50 @. 


44 


~ 
— 
Sa2iShSras sso 


@ASRARSREHHHE 


| Salmon, wb... 
. |Shad, ea.... 
- 12 | Sturgeon, # b 
5 | Swordfish, ¥ 
- 40 |Tautog, VB... 
5 | Trout, rook, #ib . 
12 


88 


aE OHERRAKAORH 
“4 


450 
. 8 











BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, June 26, 1878. 

The market is very quiet, and prices, while showing 
few marked changes, yet favor consumers. Dairy 
products are quiet, and the sales of butter have been 
light, and on the lower grades some concession would 
have to be made in order to effect sales. Cheese is not 
moving very freely, and mostly in small lots. 


Butter.—Receipts of the week 17,726 pkgs, and 1539 
bxs. Trade is light, and anything below strictly fine 
seils with difficulty. The consumptive demand for fine 
butter is not large, but choice lots are taken for cool 
storage at 17@.8c, and this keeps 2. Fine 
creameries are held at 19@20c; ehoice Western dairy- 
packed butter at 15@16c, with now and thema sale of 
something fancy at 17c. Fair to New York 
butter at 14@16c; ladle ed Western butter at 
pee and store packed butter is nominal at 9@10c. 
Jo 4 are two or three cents per e 
these quotations. 

, Vt., June 24,—Butter sold to day at 16@ 

18¢ a ty the best selected June better; fair to 
at 15@16c; ordinary at 12c per b. e re- 
ceipts were large, being over 350 tubs at . 
> Sage 


Cheese sold at 6@7Kc th for a 
factory sold Hy oda F boxes at market. 
of the week 5874 boxes and — 


factories were represented . . 

ngs ag 10,000 bxs; sales at 75 @84¢, mostly 

jE oe farm Cee were ata 6b 
gures being 73, utter 

N. Y., June 24.—Cheese—14,600 bxs. Cheese 

to-day, at a range of from 7}; @8e; 

leading factories 8c; average 8c; 3000 bx3 were 

t on commission. 
Egas.—Receipts of the week 3474 bxs and 53 bbls. 


_Pine, clear 





The market is not quite , and while receivers 
ask 10 for Eastern and 1: for Northern, PE I 


are not selling quite so freely at the outside figure. 
Western are nominal at 12c. 

Fruit.—strawberries are at their height this week, 
and retail at from 10@20c ¥ qt. berries are com- 
ing forward, but the supply is never large owing to the 
extreme difficulty in gettIng them in good order. 
Peaches are on sale, but it is rather early for any 
choice fruit, as yet. Pineapples are plenty, but small. 

Produce.— String Beans at $3 per bbl; new Ap- 

les at $3@4 per bbl; Watermelons at $20@25 per hun- 


Beans.—There is no change to note in the market 
to-day, and sales are made at $1 60@165 per bush for 
mediums, and $1 65@175 per bush for pea beans. 
Yellow eyes continue to sell in small lots at $2 25@ 
235 per bush. Jobbers’ prices are 10c per bush higher 
than the above quotations. 

Potatoes.—New Potatoes are abundant at $2 per 
bbl, but the market is dull for old ones, and the sales 
are small at quotations. We quote Rose at 30450c per 
bush; Jacksons, 25@30c. In short, old potatoes are 
about done, and any quotations are more nominal. 

Fresh Meats.—tTrade is quiet, and prices about 
the same—a little easier if anything. We quote 
Brighton dressed beef at 7@8%c for whole sides, 9@ 
lle for hind quarters, and 5a@6c for fore do. Mutton 
is quoted at ll@l4c # %, and veal at 8@l3c. Spring 
lambs sell at 14@18c ¥ b. 

Poultry.—The supply is small and demand limited. 
We quote the range on good quality at from 124 18¢c. 

Hay and Straw.—The market is unaltered, and 
there is no change to note in price ordemand. We 
quote prime coarse hay at $17@19 per ton, and once in 
a while fancy lots at $20 per ton; ordinary hay at $ll@ 
13 per ton; prime medium hay at $15@16 for fine, and 
coarse at $18@19, with here and there a lot at $20 per 
ton. Straw at $11@13 per ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Carefully Corrected Weekly, 

WEDNESDAY, June 26, 1878. 

No.2 . ‘ " 

¢ No. A @. 

eee fs 

colored ....l}@. 

soft woolen . 10 @ 

g 

g 





Ashes. eee 3} 
Pearl, WB ...6@. 
Pot, WB... .441@. 
Beeswax. 
Yellow, ¥ Bh. .28@. 
White, ¥h . .40 @. 
Candles. 
Mould, ¥b ..12 @. 
Sperm,....27@.- 
Adamantine . .12 @. 
Parafine ...19@. 
Coal. 


Cannel, # ton14 50 

Anthracite, ¥ 2000 tbs. 
retail .. .500 
cargo .. .42 


32 . 
50 | Print papers . . 1 
Old aon $ 
a, bolt. . ‘ 
eavy...l6@. 
Light ... 
Brass. ....8@. 
Lead, solid . .3 @. 
tea... « -24@. 
Irom. ese. 
sheet ... §@. 
cast, light . 4@. 
Zinc - ... . 33a. 
Pewter ... 74@. 
r Petroleum. 
. Crude .... 
: Refined 
. Kerosene .... @. 
Naptha ....10 @. 
Produce. 
Apples, ¥ bbl 
dried, ¥ tb 
sli vb. 
Butter, ¥ bh— 
Sr 
fair to good . 
common , 


Mocha, ¥ & 
Java. ses 
Maracaibo 


-9@. 
oeeell ° 
Rio... - 4 


Cotton. 
Uplan 


Good ary 
Low Middling . 11 
Middling ...11 
Good Middling 12 
Domestics. 


on” 


a 
4a 
a 
6 
d. 
- 
@ 
@ 
sg 


te ee 


S83! eeses 
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Cotton Flannels 
Prints, fancy . . 
Denims 


Yellow Eyes 2 
Mediums. . 1 
eee . Cheese, # h— 

Fish. — factory . 


‘ air to good. . 
‘od, large, qtl 3 
ee q farm dairy. . 
Hake ..+- -.° 


skim 
Pollock ... 


Cranber’s, bbl 7 
Mackerel, Bay Onions, ¥ bbl . . 
Shore 


Potatoes, ¥ bushe 
Alewives Early Rose .30 @. 
Salmon— 


Jacksons -25 @. 
No. 1,¥ tes 13 00 @17 00 |,, Dew, ¥ bbl. 200 @ : 
Herring— 


Poultry,” 8. .2 4. 
7 # doz. .12 
scaled, # box 164@. 17 5 -12@. 
pickled,wbbl2 50 @ 4 75 |Plekles, ¥ bbi— 


coarse ,. 600 @ 700 
Flour and Meal. medium . .800 @ 900 
Western sup.325 @375| fime... .1000 @1100 
Com. extra 425 @ 475 mixed . .1100 @1200 
Wisconsin and Mlnnssots Vinegar, ¥ gal. 15 @. 30 
Com. to ch’cet 50 @ 7 
Michigan and Ohio— Provisions. 
Choice ext .5 25 @ 575 | Beef, Mess—- 
(linois and Indiana— West. mess 900 @10 00 
Choice ext . 525 @ 6 25 West. ext . 1050 @11 00 
St. Louis ext 550 @ Plate. . 1150 @1200 
Southernext 550 @ Pork, prime .900 @ 950 
Corn Meal. . 225 @ « ess .. .1025 @10 50 
Rye Flour . .375 Clear . . . 1150 @1300 
Buckwheat do. . Lard, tee, ¥ . 18 . 7 
Oat Mea) . .475 caddies, ¥ th .9)@. 10} 
Fruit. Hams, smoked. 10 @. 104 
Hogs, dressed .4§9@. 5 
Aimonds— 
Soft shell . .21 


a Rice. 
Citron... ..15@. Carolina ... . 63@. 
Currants ... .4 


D ¥ bb re + Louisiana .... @. 
ates eee . 
Pea Nuts ..110 : Salt—¥ hhd. 
Figs, drums... j Cadis ... - 200 
Voyere oo + - 104G. Turks Island . 2 05 
Lemons,#box 5 50 @ Liverpool ° 1 75 
Oranges,¥ box @ bag, fine . . 225 
Raisins, layer .. @ Coarse fine, . 149 
Loose Musc 2 00 @ Seed. 


Grain. Corrected by Schlegel 
Corn, ¥ 56 the— Everett. 
Clover, red . . .8 @ 
white Dutch tb 30 
Grass, ¥ bushel— 
Herds .. 5 
Hungarian 
Millet .. 
German . .2 
Red Top, bag! 75 
Fowlmead’w 250 @ 
Lawn » 300 
R.1I. Bent... 
Ky. Blue 
Orchard .. . @ 
Buckwheat, bul 00 @ 
Barley, # bush1 00 ¢ 
Rye, bush . .125 
Wheat, spring 3 00 
Flax Seed .... 
Linseed, Am. 1 35 
Calcutta,g’ld 
Canary ...17! 
Mustard Seed . 12 
Soap. 
Castile, VB . .6 
American, ¥ & 
Spices. 
Cassia, ¥ gold 1844. : 
Cloves 4... 3 - 87 
Ginger ....+ 5 
Mace 


=o" 
eae 


oron 
@GeeLa68 


50 
30 
25 
18 
6 
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Yellow ... 
No. 1 mixed . 
No. 2 mixed . 
Ungraded ... 
Steamer... 
Oats... 6 + «3s 
Wheat ...- 
Rye 
Barley ....73 @. 
Shorts, # ton 1450 @lé 
Fine Feed, .1500 @ 
Middlings . . 15 50 @16 00 
Oil Cake,#ton45 00 @50 00 
Hay—¥ 2000 tbs. 
East.& North.13 00 @19 00 
At City Scales—retail. 
Country Hay— 
Old, # ton 2100 @22 00 
New@¥ton... @. . 
Salt Hay . .1100 @13 00 
Straw, 100 ts .60 @. 70 
Hides and Skins. 
Calcutta Cow, # th— 
Slaughter ..12 @. 14 
Dead green .10 @. 104 
B. Ayres, dry .194@. 20 
Rio Grande . .18 @. 184 
Western, dry .16 @. 17 
Wet 1.2 -2h@. 
Goat Skins— 
adras .. .42)@. 
Patnas 23 @. 
Honey. 
Cuba, # gal .100 @ 125 
Northern— 
Box,#@b ... @.- 
Loose # BB... @.- 
Hops. 
Ist sort, 1877 . .6 @. 
do. 1876 . .4@. 
Leather. 
Sole, B. Ayres . 20 @. 
common ,.. .19 @. 
23 @. 
er, in rough— 
emlo . -2@. 1 
Oak .....2%@. 
Calf Skins, ¥ h— 


175 
- 125 
1: 


SSas 


“ee © @* a. 
Nutmegs ... 76 @. 
Pepper... 12@. 
Pimento... .15 @. 

Starch. 
Wheat, @b . .6h@. 
Corn,@b .. .2@. 
Potato, #@ bh. . .3§@. 
Sugar. 
Havana, D. 8.— 
Nos. 8to 12. .7}@. 
Nos. 13to 17 .8}@. 
Nos. 18to 20 . ste . 
White.....@ 
Cuba Muscovado— 
Fair to g’dref 7}@. 
Fair to g’dgro. 7,@. 
Prime to cho’e 
Porto Rico ... 
Refined, crushed . 
Powdered 
Granulated . . # 
Coffee crush .7}@. 
Tallow. 


Rendered, ¥ b. . 
Rough..... 5 
Teas. 
Gunvowder,¥ th 22 
Imperial. ...22 @. 
Hyson ....20@. 
Young Hyson . 20 
Hyson Skin . .15 
Souchong .. . 15 | 
Oolong ... 20 
Japan.....15 
Tobacco. 
Seedleaf, Conn. & Mass. 
Fillers ... a. 
Seconds ...9@. 1: 
Wrappers . .12 @. 3 
New York assorted lots. 
Common .. 8@. 
i oo - -100@. 
Penn. and Ohio. 
Assorted lots 9 @. 17 
eee « 65 @115 
-7@. 8&8 
Wood and Bark. 
| Retail prices ¥ cord. 
Bark, hemlock. . @. . 
@10 00 
eves es @8O00 
W holesaie prices ¥ cord. 
Bark ... 7 
Wood, hard 
| So 


45 
30 


3 


_e eee 


U 


eee @s 

- « «120 @ 200 a. 

Lime. 

Rockland, #cask75 @. 80 

Lumber. 

. 2000 @42 00 
Coarse No.5 15 00 @16 00 
Refuse . .1000 @1200 

Shipping b’ds 15 00 @10 00 

Spruce— 

Nos. 1 & 2, 10 00 
Refuse .. 700 

Hemlock Boards— 
Nos.1&2 .800 
Refuse .. 550@ 

Flooring Boards— 
Nos. 1 & 2. 27 
Refuse ..12 

Clapboards— 
Extra Pine 
Sap do. 
Spruce 

Shingles 

Laths. . 


®e@ ee 
2S su0©o oh 


ee 
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New Orleans 
Muscovado 
Cienfuegos 
Porto Rico 


SERS 
eeaee 


Linseed, Am. 
Crude Sperm ° 
Do. Whale. .40 @. | 
Refined do. .50 @. 55 | 
Sperm, winter 107 @ 112 | 
Do. 8 ~y* 102 1 
Lard,West. Ex 5 
Nos.1&2 . .50 
4 


Lis 
GQAKAQLAHGAHAS 


:575 @ 650 
-500 @ 575 
Wool. 

Ohio and Pensylvania— 
Picklock ..38 @. 40 
Choice XX. .35 @. 36 
FineX... .34@. 35 
Medium .. .34 @. 35 
Coarse... .30@. 33 

Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Extraand XX 34 @. 35 
Fine ... .33 
Medium , . . 33 
Common . .30 

Other Western— 
FineandX .33 
Medium .. .33 
Common . .30 

Pulled extra. . 30 
Superfine 


ExtraBoston 
Labrador Cod . 
Bankdo..... 
Menhaden... 
Neatsfoot? gal. 75 

Paints. 
Lead, White— 

Engpureinoil10 @. 

Am.do.dry .74@. 

Do. do. in oil . 84@ . 

Red, Am. .. 64@. 
Zine, White— 

Fr’ch No.1 dry ote , 


7 
2@. 
37 @. : 
30 @. 


ons 


~ 
weeooeeo «3 


Do. do. in oil 104@ . 
Am. pure d@ 5i@. 
Do. do. in oil . 84@ . 
nahi te 
ner: nts. @. 3 
Texas .....i4 
— Sa o ; = Canada pulled . 30 
ag 4 do combing . 38 
Paper Stock & Junk. Buenos Ayres 15 
Canwas, No.1. .49@. 5 |CapeG Hope25 


REMARKS.—Business is quiet, and prices remain 
nearly as last quoted—except that some articles of pro- 
duce exhibit a little improvement. Coal is firm, and 
an advance is looked for. Coffee quiet, favoring buy 
ers. Cotton steady. Dry goods very quiet. Fish 
about the sam steady; mackerel scarce and firm ; 
herring improved. There is no improvement in the 
flour market. Jobbers are carrying light stocks and 
have been compelled to purchase more freely, but the 
demand is only for immediate wants, and there is no 
disposition to stock up even at present low prices. 
Samples of new flour have been received from St. Louis, 
and several small lots are on the way. For some new 
Columbia Star, now daily expected, $6 # bbl is asked, 
but will probably have to be sold a shade under this 
figure. Corn quiet, with moderate demand. Oats 
firmer, with small stock. Rye quiet. Shorts firmer. 
Hay very dull, especially for lower grades. Hides quite 
firm and a shade higher. Hops very quiet. Leather 
in moderate demand. Lumber in light demand and 
prices rule low. Molasses quiet. Oils in moderate de- 
mand. Petroleum active and firmer. Produce market 
noted elsewhere. Pork firm and steady. Beef in mod- 
erate demand. Lard steady. Smoked hams show a 
considerable advance. Kice quiet butfirm. Grass seed 

uiet. Sugar in moderate demand. Tallow quiet. 

eas quite steady. Wool remains quite steady, with a 
fair demand from manufacturers, but in prices no im- 
provement, and manufacturers are purchasers only at 
comparatively low prices. The new crop opens, how- 
ever, quite high throughout the West, generally above 
the views of manufacturers and dealers, and the move- 
ments so far have not been to any extent. In Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan the range is from 27@%0c, and in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania from 30@33c ¥ tb, with an oc- 
casional fancy lot at an advance on these figures, and 
our most conservative dealers feel that there is no mar- 
giz for purchases at these figures. There is considera- 

le coarse combing on the market, but the supply. of 
medium and fine combing and delaine is small. The 
sales are noted elsewhere. 


Yo.1l . 
gy 
Fine delaine . . 37 
California .. .14 


Sr a 
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PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York. June 24.—Cotton firm and unchanged ; 
sales 1575 bales; forward deliveries unchanged and 
quiet. Flour—Receipts, 16,440 bbls; market steady, 
with a moderate export and home trade demand ; sales 
17,000 bbis; No 2 at $2 25@3; superfine Western and 
State at $3 5043 90; common to extra Western 
and State at $4@4 30; to choice do at $4 35@5.75; 
common to choice white wheat Western extra at $5.80 


> patent Minnesota, extra to 
ice to double extra do at $7 1067 75; 
ere sid tad att wiser tu 
e at : 8 er 
at $4 30@5 75; bis Minnesota extra at $4@7 75; 
\ baa . Southern flour quiet and 


8) 
$ ; 
2 do at $1 10@1 11; No 1 doat $1 12; 
Nolw at $1 21 1 22; culter tna eh ot 13; No2 
spring, June, at $) 06; do, ag $1 01 bid 
bid aed $1 06 coked ee “at #1 04% e295 
asked; ! = - 
i do, July at $1 08; also 40,000 
uly at $1 


No 3 do at 98e; 
red at $1 02; 


graded at 40@45c; No 3 at ic; steamer at 41X@ 
43c; No 2 at 484 @4tgc;, Kansas 4%G@44Kc; high 
mixed at 444g @45c; round yellow at i534 @50c, Western 
yellow at 45c; No 2, June, at 44@44 9c; do, July, a 
HXc. Oats—Keceipts, 80,350 bush, market heavy and 
dee lower; sales 132,000 bush; No 2 at 30)g0, do white 
at 33@33\c; No 2 Chicago at 305,c; mixed Western at 
30@3lc; white do at 8zqsse; mixed State at 30@3lc; 
white State at 38@35c; including 30,000 bush No 2 Chi- 
cago at 304c. Coflee quiet and unchanged. “9 ~ 
steady. Molasses quiet and steady. Rice steady. e- 
troleum quiet and steady. Tallow steady. Pork firm 
and quiet; 276 bbis mess on the spot at $10 25. Beet 
dull. Cut meats quiet; pickled shoulders at 54c; do 
hams at 10c; middles firm; Western long clear at 54 c, 
city do at 6c. Lard tirm and moderately active; 150 
tierces prime steam on the spot at $7 20, 1000 tierces 
June at $7 2244; 3750 tierces July at $7 20@7 224; 150 
tierces city steam at $7 15; 300 tierces refined W I at 
$7 50. Butter quiet. : 

Chicago, Juve 24.—Flour quiet and steady. Wheat 
dull, weak and lower; No 2 Chicago spring at 95c bid 
cash and June; 91@¥14c for July; No 5 do at 86c; re- 
jected at 70c. Corn steady and in fair demand and 
easier at-36c cash and July; rejected at 32yc. Oats 
dull and a shade lower at 2444c cush; 234%c tor July. 
Kye steady and unchange d. Burley steady and un- 
changed. Pork unsettled and generally higher, with 
an active demand at $9 25 cash. Lard in fair demand 
and firm at @¢ 874g cash; $6 574¢@6 90 for July. 
Bulkmeats steady and firm; shoulders at $4 37); 
short rib at $5 35; short clear at $5 50. Alcohol at 33 
@33%c. At the afternoon call of the board wheat was 
irregular and easier, but not lower. Corn was fairly 
active and a shade higher at 363; @383¢c cash and July. 
Outs were easier but not quotably lower. Pork firmer 
at $9 30@9 35 for July. Lard fairly active and a shade 
higher at $6 92}, for duly. 

Cincinnati, June 24.—Pork quiet and held at $10. 
Lard in g od demand; steam at 7};c; <urrent make at 
$6 90; kettle at 74 @7%c. Bulkmeats quiet and firm; 
shoulders at 5c; clear rib at 5igc; clear sides at $5 65. 
Bacon scarce aud firm; shoulders at 54c; clear rib at 
$6@6 05; clear sides at 6c. Hogs quiet; common at 
$3 35@3 75; light at $3 80G@4; packing al $3 Sda4,; 
butchers’ grades at $4@4 05; receipts, 17¥6 head; ship- 
ments, 690 head. 





REYORT OF Tur 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MAREET, 
At Brighton and Watertown. 


BY GEO. J. FOX. 

WEDNESDAY, June 26, 1878. 

Amount of stock at Market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week .... .3,677 6,001 5,526 Slz 
Last week... ..3,417 5,875 8,600 675 
Last year, June 27, 2,025 5,27 6,522 662 

Horses «1.54 + ++ - 135 

CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine .... 12 63 23 407 
New Hampehire 57 315 = 


Vermont .. . 127 816 | Western. . 3458 
usette. — — | Canada 


Total .. 
Left over 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .. 810 3uy | Bos. & Albany 2754 3400 
Lowell ... 64 1170) Onfoot& boats 4 - 


Bastern ... 15 113 —_ — 
Total weecvecevssvese 5,001 


3400 


6,001 


eroeeereccecs + 8,677 


. 3,677 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine.— M. T. Shackett . 47 180 
J. Frost .... #4 F.F. Brady... 7 100 
G. Sawtell... 8 63 J. W. Draper. . 18 
New Hampshire— Sargenr& lurner 4 
S. Crafts .... 30 New York— 
D. McCarthy .. 12 
C.H.Clark... { 
D. Fisher .. 2 
J.A.&J.B. Mur 
ae 
B. Hurlbert , 
W estern— 
A. N. Monroe . 


54 


yA 
ve 


106 
20 
51 
45 


Fie. «24s 
Aidrich&Johnaon 15 
J. W. Taylor. . 1 
I. B. Sargent. . 4 
Dow & Moulton 16 

Vermont— 
G. W. Brownell . 
L. T. Mallery. . 
VY. Kimball... 4 G. W. Hollis . . 
Tinker &Kentield 7 W. Colwell. . . 502 
Ff. 5. Kimbail 1 5 Swift Bros. & Co. 84 
Ss. M. Flint... 76 «(C. 
M.G. Flanders. 2 Waixel & Co. . 
K.E. French. . 10 N. Morris 
Hastings &Camp- J. Stetson 

| 4 54 A. White. . 

4 1 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 8. DRESSED WEIGHT. 


Good oxen . $7.00 @ 7.25 | Second quality $5.00@5.50 
Yair to good . 6.00 @ 6.50 | Third quality . 4.00g@4.75 
Few pairs premium bullocks .. ... . .7.00@7.75 


. 4 
19 
1936 


Leavitt & Son 58 
. 644 
- 224 
-- & 
». % 


Unton Market, Watertown, Tuesday, June 26, 1878 
—We tind this market not heavily stocked with cattle 
this week. Those oifered to-day were trom the North 
ern section of the New England States, though largely 
trom Vermont. Few of the Northern drovers have 
yet began to run to market, but some were noticed 
ut the yards seeking information as to the time best 
calculated to dispose of their live stock. The move- 
ment for country cattle was moderately fair. We 
would not say it was the dullest market nor the best 
we ever witnessed—it always takes time to look over 
the Offerings, select and make a bid. Butchers like to 
see cuttle land, watch their movements before pur 
chasing. It is claimed that owners are receiving lirm 
prices on Northern, but no advance. 


TRANSACTIONS AT THK YARDS. 

Dow & Moulton sold 3 heifers to dress 400 tbs each at 
5tec dressed. 

M. T. shackett sold 10 3-year-old steers to Charles 
Wentworth to dress 500 tbs at "c; 12 steers and heifers 
to dress trom 500 to 00 Ibs at 6)@7c. 

LD. MeCarthy sold 4 beef cows to dress 550 tbs each 
at 6c, 

H. C. Clark sold 2 oxen for $130 that weighed 2700 bs. 

YU. Kimball suid 2 oxen 2496 ths at 4c live. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥ bh ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


extra - » « « « - 5$@5§ | Lightto fair. ...4 @4) 
Good to prime . . .4y@ | Slim +» » 34@35 
A few lots of premium steers oost . « « » 5gady 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 26 and 
26, 1878.—At the New Yards every head of cattle was 
disposed of by 3 o’clock ‘Tuesday afternoon, and if we 
take A. N. Monroe, as one dealer, tor authority as to 
price, the rates are 10c ® hundred pounds higher than 
lust week; also, some of the other dealers consider the 
market for Western cattle a shade better—still others 
that couidn’t for the life of them see where the ad- 
Vance came ia, what cattle they sold, taking the quali 
ty aud all, were as cheap to butchers .as lots they sold 
elust week. Une thing is certain—we do not all think 
alike. If butchers had a voice in the matter, we should 
be advancing prices almost every week. The usual 
amount of cattle will be shipped for Liverpool tunis 
week, which, taken from full receipts, would put upon 
our market some 2500 head for butchers. the weather 
has been favorable tor the meat trade tor the past day 
or two, and butchers are looking forward tor a tair 
trade next week. 


SALES AT BRIGHTON. 


New YARDs.—J. Stetson & Co. sold 10 steers, 11,460 
tbs, at 5c; 7 steers, # UU ths, at $5 15; 32 steers, 42,610 
Ibs, at Sc, 8 steers, 9750 ths, at 54 c. 

A. N. Monroe sold 20 steers of good quality, av 1477 
ths, at Sige live; 1s coarse catile av 1217 tbs each, at 
4%c; 30 good steers av 1250 tbs, at $5 05; 6 fairish 
steers, 1015 Ibs, at 45gc; 10 steers av 128: ths, at $5 30; 
15 stecrs av 1358 Ibs, at 54,c; 20 steers av 1258 Ibs, at 
$5 20; 20 steers at 54¢C; 30 steers av 1250 ths, at $5 15; 
15 steers av 1215 bbs, at S4gc. 

J. B. Cook sold 8 steers, 9230 ths, at $5 30. 

EK. Farrell sold 43 steers, 48,380 ths, at $5 10. 

A. White sold 17 steers, 22,660 ths, at Sige; 
10,150 tbs, at 54gc; 6 steers, 7 -¥0 tbs, at 54 c. 

Fitch & Birch sold 4 steers, 5250 bbs, at 63¢c; 7 steers, 
8290 Ibs, at @5 20. 

ULD YARDs.—Swift Bros. & Co. sold 15 steers, 20,500 
Ibs, at 54gc; 17 steers, 20,200 ths, at $5 174g; 16 steers, 
18,040 Ibs, at $5 05; 7 steers, S580 ths, at $5 20; lv 
steers, 21,170 ths, at $4 90; 10 steers, 10,560 tha, at 4\c. 

J. Stetson & Co. sold 10 steers av 1127 ths, at $5 lu; 7 
steers av 1100 tbs, at 5c; 13 steers av 1045 Ibs, at $4 90; 
10 steers av 1100 ths, at $5 20. 

J. B. Cook told 12 steers av 1200 ths, at 4c; 7 steers 
av 1100 ths, at 6% c; 14 steers av 1150 ths, at $5 30. 

C. Leavitt & >on seid 27 steers av 1300 bbs, at 5c; 8 
steers av 1000 ths, at Sc; 8 steers av 1075 ths, at 5c. 

Fitch & Birch sold 13 steers, 15,380 ths, at 5igc; 28 
steers av 1175 ths, at Sic; 20 steers av 1050 tbs, at 
$4 85. 

OXEN, COWS, VEALS, SWINE, &c. 

Prices of Store Cattle—W orking oxen, per pair from 
$75@125 to $1204@167; milch cows and calves from $25 
@$50; extra, $55@$70; farrow cows, $10@$25; year 
lings, $7.00@$15; vwo years old, $12@$25; three years 
old, $25@$44; veal calves 445. 


STORE CATTLE AND WORKING OXEN.—The only 
air of working oxen we noticed were sold by VO. 
<imball at Union market, girthing 6 ft 5 in, at 4c # Bb; 

the pair weighed 2496 ths. The owner certainly ex- 
pected to have obtained 44,c # b. 

NEW MILCH Cows.—The call for cows is not very 
extensive. Prices remain steady with only a fair sup 
ply. 1. B. Sargent sold 1 cow and calf at $44, 1 at $50 
Dow & Moulton sold 2 heifers and calves at $25@30; 3 
cows and calves at $40 each. H. C. Clark sold | cow 
and calf at $40, 1 springer at $35. G. Sawtell sold 2 
new milch cows, without calves, at $18@20. 

VEAL CALVES.—The arrivals 812 head. Not allare 
slaughtered by city butchers—some go to Danvers, 
Lawrence and Lowell. A wider range in price, 34%@ 
54c # th, as to quality. 548 head from Vermont, 151 
head from New Hamp-hire, and 83 head from N. Y. 

STORE Pies AND Fat Hoos. — Not any pigs in 
market. 5526 fat hogs during the week at unchanged 

prices. Chas. North willagain commence slaughtering 
hogs next week. 

POULTRY.—Some spring chickens were sold at 20c ¥ 
ih, weighing about 2% tbs each. Fowls at llc, turkeys 
at 10c, as last noticed. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep, in lots 3@5jc @ &, or $2.00@5.75 per 
head; spring lambs 4347c # &. Sheared sheep 2@5c 
 b. 


5S steers, 


We do not change quotations on sheep or lambs this 
week. If the Fourth of July did not come next week, 
we should hardly have expected prices to re- 
main unchanged. The probability is that there will 
be a fair trade for lamb, in tne city next week, and the 
supply, which is not heavy, will be required with what 
will arrive the last of the week. One load of lambs 
consisting of sixty-three head, from the State of 
Maine, were yarded at Brighton old yards and were 
not sold up to a late hour on Tuesday. I, B. Sargent 
sold 27 lambs, av 51 ths, at 6X%c; 18 sheared sheep 
av 90 tbs, at 4c; Tinker & Kentield sold 4 
spring lambs, av 55 bbs, at 6c; 10 sheared sheep, at 4c, 
J. A. & J. B. Murray sold 258 spring lambs, av 55 ths at 
6c; 28 sheared§sheep, av 110 tbs at Sc, $6 off; Dow & 
Moulton sold 33 lambs, 55 ths, at 6c; 30 sheared sheep, 
av 70 tbs, at 34; LD. McCarthy sold 64 lamba, at 6c; 
32 sheared sheep, av 100 ths, at 4i¢c; M. T. Shackett 
sold 100 —= and yearlings, av 70 ths, at 5c; D. Fisher 
sold 70 lambs, 4910 ths, at 64%c;1'B. Hurlbert sold 
lambs, at 6yc; H. C. Clarke sold 57 cheep and 35 
lambs at 5c, av 75 bbs. 

We wish to correct a mistake in the sale of lambs 
noticed last week by P. M. Saber; the price should 
have been 64¢c instead of 94,c per b. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 

Brighton hides, 64@64c; country hides, 544@6c; calf 
skins, —@l0c # B; pelts, $1@81 50 each; lamb skins 
—c@— ea.; Tallow—Brighton, @5jc; country, 4j@5c, 
Fat hogs live, —@4jo # 8; Store pigs, —@—c at 
wholesale; —@—c at retail; Columbia county pigs, 
—@—o; sucking pigs, none; veal calves 344a5)c ¥ b. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—The supply of live stock for 
the week has not varied much from last week; the 
supply of cattle was rather more, and sheep and lambs 
fell short; but with a full supply of cattle, prices are 
firm and the advance nearly sc # th. The sheep mar. 
ket hardly holds the rates of last week; we find a fair 
trade for veals, but a wider range in prices. As the 
Fourth of July comes next week, there will be arrivals 
of stock the last of this week with the balance of North- 
ern next Tuesday morning. Many of the city people 
are making preparations to start for the country after 
the Fourth, which will shorten up the demand for 
meats in the city to some extent. 





CATTLE MARKETS. 


New York, June 24.—Although the arrivals of 
horned cattle tresh to hand this forenoon were moder- 
ate for Monday’s market, still. trade was so slow that 
several herds remained unsold when the market closed 
weak at 1:30 P. M. At Sixtieth-Street Yards prices 
were 7@10\%c # tb, weights, 6 to 103 ewt. At Harsi- 
mus Cove Yards prices ranged from zag@pionge ¥ b, 
weights 54, to 8\ cwt; from.55 to 57 ts has been al- 
lowed net; general sales on 56 ths net. Quality in the 
aggregate coarse and rather lean. Milth cows not 
quoted; Veals and calves in improved demand; butter- 
milk-fed calves sold at sate 7 3 7% Rnd 
calves at 5@6c ¥ bh; veals at 644740 » 

a er bate but steady demand for sheep at $3 85@4 ba 
¥ cwt. Lambs rather off x feeling, still _ — 
éicc # Bb. ere were no live 8 on 
jor adap A =p on Saturday last with adows. 
ward tendency at 5c ¥ th, the opening rates having 
been from 5 @i kc # ; opening values on this day at 
neertai 


noon wu a. 
feago, June 22.— s—Receipts, 18,000 head; 
shipments 5500 head; market opened dull, closing at 
10c lower; heavy grades at $3 80@3 90; light grades at 
$3 60@3 80; mixed at $3 75@3 80. Cattle—receipts 780 
head; shipments 2600 head; market slow, with no im- 
rovement; shipping steers at $3 90@5 40; feeders in 
fight demand at $3 20@3 80; butchers’ grades dull; 
cows at $3@3 50; bulls at $150@2; Texans at $2@3 50. 
Sheep—receipts 50 head; sh nts 620 head; market 
unchanged ; sales at $3 40@4 30. 

Albany, N. Y., June 21.—The receipts of Cattle 
to-day were 659 cars, against 763 last week; market 
dull with a falling in oan, Sen ee as 

ces c on grades. ‘oO re- 
" Ton of veal calves was quite 





the week 127 cars; market dull and declining; quality 
mostly common, sales of good shippers’ steers at $4 40 
4 60; choice steers $4 70G5 10; medium, $4 1644 46; 
tight butchers’ $3 6vg4 10, cows and heilers $3 2545 75; 
bulls $2 26@3; stockers $5@8 25, Milkers and Springers 
slow; sales at $18@35 # head for fair to choice; extra 
$40. The attendauce of buyers was ns © few loads 
of steers remain unsold. S and s—Keceipts 
to-day, 2400 head; total for the week thus far 1i,000 
head; for the same time last week, 16,400 head ; receipts 
consigned through 36 cars; better teeling ou best 
grades, tending upward; the run Of salable stock is 
light; quotable, fair to good western sheep $3 50g4; 
eXtra $4 10; lambs $0@5 50; all ——- disposed of ; 
shippers the principal buyers. Hogs—Receipis to-day 
276v head; total fur the week thus far 22,665 head; for 
the same time last week 2v,¥00 head; consig.ed through 
i42 cars; market active and higher; quaiity only fair; 
sales of Yorkers at $4@4 10; heavy fair to choice $3 yo 
@4 05; extra New Kugiand, $4 10, best grades disposed 


of. 

June 24— Hogs—receipts 27,000 head; shipments 7000 
head; market opened slow and l0c lower; heavy grades 
sold at $3 65@3 55; light grades at $3 60g370; mixed 
at $3 50@3 70, closing strong. Cattle—receipts 2300 
head; shipments 1700 head; market steady aud tairly 
active; light recipts; shipping steers sold at $4 10g 
520; feeders at $45@4 20; Uutcuers’ grades steady at 
$2 12443 50. Sheep—receipts 1000 head; shipments 
2000 head; market auill at $2 625, @5 Lu. 





FISH MARKETS. 


Gloucester. June 22.—During the week 75 fishing 
arrivais have been reported—4i trom George's Banks, 
aggregating 1,056,000 Ibs codfish and 43,000 ths halibut; 
16 trom Grand Banks, with 260,000 bs codfish and z3s, 
000 Ibs halibut; 19 from off-shore mackereling with very 
light fares. Mackerel are scarce, and govd large me 
dium 3s would finda quick market and fair prices; 
none on the market; last sales small 3s at 343 wy 
bbl; medium $647. The demand for codfish hus been 
quite brisk during the week, and market cloves tirm at 
quotations. Grand Bank sre about all cleaned out and 
more wanted. We quote George’s codfish at $3 75 ¥ 
qu; Shore do at $3.2 ¥ qtl; Bank codiish at $3 ¥ yt! 
pickled cured; kench cured codfish $425 # qtl; Hake 
at l3gc # bh; Pollock at $150 @ ytl; Cusk at $275 ¥ 
qtl; Haddock at $2 # qtl; no round or split on the mar 
ket; Napes and Fins at $450 bbl; Halibut Fins at 
$7 # bbi; Halibut Heads at $3 50 # bbi; Tongues and 
sounds at $i0 @ bbi; Pickled Swordfish at $6 50 ¢ bbi; 
Pickled Tongues at $6 # bbl, Pickled Haddock at 94 ¥ 
bbl; Pickled Codtish at $5 ¥ bbl; l’repared and Bone 
less Codtish at 3a464%¢ ¥ Bb; Smoked Halibut at 6c ¥ B; 
Fresh halibut in goud supply and demand fair; last 
sales at 4cG3c @ & for white and gray. shore fish 
in light supply; codfish at lyc #%, haddock at lc; 
pcliock, cusk and hake at \%c; biuefish at3c; salmon at 
i7c @ b. Medicinal oil at 61 @ gal; Tanners’ ol! at 40c 
¥ gai; Porgie oil at 33c @ gal. About 40 of the first 
Bay fleet are getting ready aud will leave soon. 


BOSTON WOOL MAREDET. 


SATURDAY, June 22, 1878. 

The sales for the week comprise 1,269,100 hs of do 
mestic fleece and pulled and 1500 bs foreign, making a 
total of 1,270,600 b-. 

The total receipts of wool at this port since January 
1 comprise 69,260 bales domestic and 15,503 bales foreign, 
against 83,547 bales domestic and 17,s¥2 foreign for the 
same time in 177. 

Trade in woo! has not been brisk, and the sales are 
not much greater than those of last week. There is, 
however, a little more disposition on the part of manu 
facturers to purchase, and some shrewd and conserva 
tive mill owners have bought fleeces more freely. 
Goods continue to move slowly and at unsatisfactory 
prices, and the utmost caution is used in buying wool. 
Vrices exhibit no improvement, and where round lots 
of either fleece or ied wool have been sold there has 
generally been some shading in prices, and wool is 
held relatively cheaper than in the country. Michigan 
fleece is selling at 25@3vc in the country, while choice 
lots of old wool are offered here at 35c, and would be 
sold at Sic. Sales of new Ohio wool to arrive have 
veen made at 35c delivered here, and choice old wool 
can be bought here at 36c. There have been freer 
movements of California wool, and the sales foot up to 
308,000 tbs of spring wool at 24@30c, and 90,000 ts of 
tail at 16@isc. Texas wools are in fair demand at 16\ 
425c, and the wools are favorably received by the 
trade. Combing wools are very dull and prices are 
weaker. Delaine selections are selling readily, and 
fine Ohio sells at 40@4lc, and is firm at that price 
here have been large sales of pulled wool, and there 
is a good inguiry at 30@40c. Clothing wools are scarce, 
and in their absence pulled wools are in demand. The 
market for new fleece wool is not establishea, as there 
is not enough Western in the market to make quota 
tions. Our advices fromthe West are that 28@30c is 
the price asked in Michigan, and that some sales have 
been made at these figures, but the farmers have only 
just finished shearing, and are consequently not pre 
pared to sell at once. The situation in Ohio is some 
thing like this—dealers have bought some wool at 30c 
# t and have paid 3ic and even a trifle more for choice 
clips, but there is not much more to be sold at these 
tigures, and farmers are going to take their chance for 
higher figures. Wool is none too cheap for manuta 
turers, aud it ought to come to the seaboard at prices 
no higher than have already been paid. Prices here 
aie certainly no dearer, and holders would be free sel! 
ers at current rates. 

The following are the sales for the week, and the 
prices paid ;— 

Domestic Fleece—The sales include 5000 hs Michigan 
at 35c; 5000 tbs fut sheep, New York State, at 22), c; 
3000 tbs medium unwashed Maine at 25c; 2000 ths me 
dium unwashed at 27c; 25,000 ths Missouri clothing at 
27¢; 38,000 ths New York State fat sheep at 224c; 4000 
ths Vhio at 36c; 2000 ths black at 30c; 1000 ths shorts on 
private terms; 15,000 ibs Kentucky at 28c; © 26,000 ths 
Michigan and Wisconsin at 34@35c; 20,000 the un 
washed fine and medium at 23@27c; 12,000 tbs fleece on 
private terms; 13,000 bs medium unwashed at 26c; 
2500 tbs XX Ohio at 36c; 5000 ths XX Ohio at 35c. 

California, Vregon, &c.—The sales include 80,000 ths 
spring California at 25c; 25,000 tbs fall California at 
Isc; 17,000 Ibs fall at 174¢c; 16,000 ths Oregon at 25c, 
5000 the Oregon at 22c; 5000 tbs spring Calitornia at 25 
@26c ; 8000 Ibs Oregon sorts at 27c; 37,000 hs Oregon at 
20@26c, 45,000 ths fall at 16@17c; 35,000 ths spring at 
22c; 25,000 Ibs spring at 20c; 3000 ths Utah at 23@26c; 
1000 Ibs Nevada at 26c; 20,000 bs spring at 224c; 48,600 
ibs spring at 28',@30c; 95,000 Ibs spring at 264 @20c; 
33,000 ths Colorado at 17c. 

Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sales include 
3000 tbs unwashed Maine combing at 28c; 5000 the 
coarse unwashed combing at 23c; 1200 ths combing at 
40c; 10,000 tbs Kentucky combing ‘at 32c; 25,000 Be 
Kentucky combing at 30c; 6000 tbs coarse combing at 
$4c; 8000 Ibs Kentucky combing at 32@33c; 50,000 the 
Kentucky combing at 30@31c; 2400s unwashed comb 
ing at 30c; 3600 Ibs fine delaine at 40c; 21,000 hs match 
ings at 30c, 

scoured Wool—The sales include 2400 ths at 424c; 
1600 Ibs at 374¢c; 26,000 tbs on private terms; 3500 fs at 
49@50c; 8400 tbs at S8@70c; 8000 the at 48c. 

Pulled Wools and Noils—The sales include 37,400 tha 

super at 50q@36c; 100,000 ths super at 344459%c; 2000 Bs 
super at 44c; 17,000 tbs super and lambs at 25c; 7000 Bs 
California pulled at 40c; 6000 ths noils on private 
terms; 1500 ths pulled on private terms; 13,000 ts su 
per at 38c; 21,000 ths noils at 40c; 6000 ths California 
pulled on private terms; 1200 ths super at 25c; 3000 Be 
super at 32c; 5000 Ibs super at 35c; 4400 ths coarse super 
at 224 c. 
Texas—The sales include 7600 ths fine at 24c; 26,600 
ths at 20c; 3500 ths medium at 24c; 10,000 ths medium 
at 16% @2lc; 7500 ths at 23c; 17,590 ths on private terms; 
18,000 Ibs Lexas at 25c; 12u0 Ibs Texas at 23c.—Adver 
tiser. 








WOOL MARKETS. 


New York, June Wool has been offered 
freely, and prices have favored buyers, in most in 
stances, yet business has been only moderately active 
Sales have been reported during the week of 181,000 tha 
domestic fleece, at 27 @35c; 181,000 ths Texas at 18@23c; 
80,00 ths Spring California at 15@ 28c; 10,000 ts Fall 
do at 16@17c, 245 bugs Domestic Pulled, 50 bags Shear 
lings, 15,000 ths Southern, 18 bags Colorado, and 3600 
ibs Oregon on private terms. 

Philadelphia, June 22.—Wool in fair demand for 
most grades, but prices rather favor buyers, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, XX and above 4#@ 
35; X 34@35c; medium 35@37c; course 33c; New York, 
Michigan, Indiana and Western, fine 31@34c; medium 
35@30c; coarse 32433; Combing, wasted 37@40c; do 
Unwashed 28@20c; Canada Combing 37@39c; fine Un 
washed 22a@23c; coarse and medium, unwashed 25@ 
30c; Tub washed 354 40c; Colorado, fine and medium 
I8@25c; do coarse for carpets 14417c; Extra and Me 
rino Pulled, 30@3%8c; No 1 and Super Pulied 30@33¢; 
Texas, fine ana medium 18@23c; do coarse 14@17c; 
California, fine and medium 20@25c; do coarse 18@22c. 


o> 





BOOT AND SHOE MARKET. 
BosTon, June 20, 1878 

The Boot and Shoe market the past week has shown 
increased activity, the numerous arrivals of buyers 
from all parts of the country having imparted an anl-. 
mated appearance to the localities most frequented by 
dealers in this department of trade. The fall trade is 
now fuirly began in good tarnest, many of the ee 
sentative- of the larger firms being anxious to place 
their orders as soon as possible, so that they can get 
their goods delivered at an early date and be in readi- 
hess to meet the demands of their own customers. 
Orders for boots, brogans and plough shoes have been 
already placed to a considerable extent, and other 
kinds of goods will soon be in active demand, or 
the policy of buying for immediate wants is still the 
governing rule with purchasers. Prices open lower 
this season than last year. Men’s wax and kip boots 
range from $345 per case cheaper, while men’s calf 
and buff boots are from $3 50@450 lower. Men's 
heavy brogans are about 5c # pair lower than last 
spring: Alaska brogans sell for 74gc¢ # pair higher. 
Women’s pegged work will average about 10c ¥ pair 
less than last season. 

The week's shipments of boots and shoes to places 
outside of New England foot up to 13,115 cases, against 
11,977 in the previous week, and against 35,287 in the 
corresponding week of last year. The total shipments 
since Jan. 1 to places outside of New Engiand, irre 
spective of those on Boston acvtount made from the 
factories direct, amount to 617,019 cases, against 705,712 
the 26th week in 1877.—Journal. 


Financial Matters. 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOBING PRICES. 
TUESDAY, June 25, 1878 

100% 

oc e te 100% 

» 104% 

+ 108 





American Gold ... 
U. 8. Sixes, 1881 


“ 


1868 , 
Ten-Forties ..... 


New Fives 


* Pacific Sixes, 1895 
Union Pacific R. R. 7s 
Union Pacitic R. R. 88 sinking fund 
Burlington & Missouri R. R. 8s in Neb... . . 
Kan. City, Top. & Western R. RK. lst mort. 
Pueblo & Arkansas Valley R. R. 7s 
Hartford & Erie R. R., 7s 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. lst mort. 7s. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. 2d mort. Ts . 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe K. R. land grante 7s. 
Globe National Bank 
Lowell M’f’g Co. 
Boston Land Company 
Boston Water Power Co. 
Union Pacific R. KR : 
Cinn., Sandusky & Cleveland R. R. 
Eastern RK. R 
New York & New England R. R 
Pueblo & Ark. Valley R. R 
Boston & Providence RK. R. 
Boston & Albany R. K 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. RB. 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. . . 
Boston & Maine R. ee 
Burlington & Missouri R. R.in Neb. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., . . .« 
Fitchburg R. R 
Kan. City, Top. & Western R. R. 
Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co 
Duncan Silver Mining Co 
Quincy Mining Co..... 
Osceola Mining Co. 





MONEY AND BUSINESS. 
MONDAY EVENING, June 24, 1878. 
The money market presents no new features of in- 
terest, the demand being still too light to absorb the 
loanable funds offering. There is no special change in 
rates, which remain almost nominal, ranging from 4834 
to 4@5 ¥ cent., according to quality and circumstances. 
The rate for balances between banks is still easy at 1@ 
1 # cent., the most of the transactions being at the 
lower rate. New York funds are quite firm and in 
good request atapremium of from I2 cents toa 
shilling on athousand. The gross exchanges to-day 
were $7,201,705, and the balances $1,064,f99. 
The gold market was quiet to-day opening and clos- 
ing at 100%. 
he market for government securities was 3 higher 
and firm. The variations at the close will be seen D, 
comparing the following, which were the latest bid- 
ding prices of Saturday and to-day :— 


June 24. June 22. 

US 6's, "Bl reg 106% 106% 

do. coup . . 100% 100% 

6-208, 65,n,r’'g 101% 101% 

do.coup . . 104% 104% 
do. 1867, r . 1054; 105% 

do coup 


do. coup . . 108% 108 
do. 1866,r. 107% 107% | New 4's, reg . 10055 
do.coup . .110% 110%] do. coup. . 101% 


Pacific 6895 120% 


The stock market to-day has been very active, and 
prices have been aerelty well sustained, with the 
exception of Burlington and Missouri in Neb 
which has settled a little after the rise of last oo 
In railroad shares, Atchison advanced \, ciosi ng and, 
Pueblo & Ark. Valley, ; Cin., Sand. & Clevelane, 
i; Eastern, ; Ogtenstens, ; Boston & Albert; 
%; Boston & Maine, ; Michigan Central, ei, . 
Colony, *%; Kan. City, Top., & Western declin LY 
Burl. & Missourt in he Ea yt in bee 
Atchison Ist were ste: al ‘ : ; 
were by lower: Hartford & Erte $, advanced ; Burl. 

issouri 8's in . ; Union Pacific 
an ; Burl. & Missouri land t 7s, 4; Chl. 
buque & Minnesota 8's sold 41. In ie 
Osceola w™ 


Hecla advanced 1%; 
Duncan advanced to ke: 
dvertiser. 


June 24. June 2. 
US10-40’sr . 108% 108 
do. coup . . 108% 

| New fives,reg 1064 

do coup . . 1064 
New 45¢’s reg 103% 
103% 
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For One Year, if not paid in advance, $2 65 
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vance 


ay Subscriptions for all the leading magazines and 

iveniles taken at reduced rates, when ordered in con- 
nection with the FARMER. 

Liberal counmissions paid for new subscribers, 

Specimen numbers and circulars sent free to all ap 
plicants enclosing a stamp. 

Persons writing on business must give their full name 
av | Post Offlee address, not forgetting to add the State 

Eubscribers desiring a change in the direction of their 
papers, must give the correct name of the post office 
rkom which and of the one TO which the change is to 


be made, 


MONEY BY MAIL. 


ge We have had eo many complaints of losses by 
mail, that we expressly request all persons sending us 
money to remit by draft or postal order, or by registered 
letter, #9 


Address all coinmunications to 


R. P. EATON & CO., 


#4 Merchants Row. Boston, Mass. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

Che following gentlemen, duly authorized Agent» 
or the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub 
scribers and collections in the following Counties ip 
New England :— 

A. W. WINGATE,. ... ». «OXFORD, Me. 
WM. H. FROST,. ... . » » CHESHIRE, N. H. 
LESTER BARNES, ... . ». RHODE ISLAND. 
B. D. WILCOX, ..... « »- GRAFTON, N. H. 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, .. . ORANGE Co., VT. 
F. W.CHEEVER, .... . . ADDISON, VT. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip 
tiens without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their label will always show how far they have 
pald up. 





General Intelligence. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 

The estimated value of the late William 
Cullen Bryant’s estate is $350,000, and, with 
the exception of a legacy of $8000 and four 
acres of land to the overseer of his farm, and 
$200 to the latter's son, the property is be- 
queathed to his two daughters. 

A dispatch from Madrid says the condition 
A 
violent hemorrhage on Saturday greatly weak- 


of Queen Mercedes causes much anxiety. 


ened her. 
A dispatch from Berlin says the condition 
His 


of moving the left arm is perceptibly increas- 


of the Emperor is satisfactory. power 
ing. ' 

Colonel George P. Kane, mayor of Balti- 
more, Md., died Sunday at his home on St. 
Paul street in that city, where he has been 
confined since the 25th of April last with an 
attack of paralysis. Colonel Kane was mar- 
shal of police and bore a conspicuous part on 
the 19th of April, 1861, in the passage of the 
sixth Massachusetts regiment through Balti- 
more. When the regiment was hotly pressed 
by the mob, Marshal Kane, with fifty police- 
men, rushed to the rear of the regiment, 
formed a line across the street, and the men, 
with drawn revolvers, kept back the rioters. 
Mr. Kane leaves a wife but no children. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Vinton, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton, died in Brooklyn 
on Saturday morning. She was a daughter of 
Commodore O. H. Perry. 

Some years since, Hon. H. W. Sage, in 
connection with John McGraw and J. W. 
Dwight, purchased several thousand acres of 
land from the Cornell University, of which 
Mr. Sage’s share was 12,500 acres. He indi- 
cated at that time that he expected to give to 
the university the entire profits which might 
accrue to him from the purchase, and made 
provision for their payment. At the meeting 
of the Trustees last week, Mr. Sage stated he 
deemed it best that the matter should be set- 
tled 
pay over to the university the sum of $25,000 
as a final settlement of the whole matter. This 
proposition was formally accepted, and the 


and closed, and he therefore proposed to 


University at once realizes this large donation 
instead of waiting for future sales and account- 
ing for profits. 

Sumner I. Kimball, just reappointed Super- 
intendent of the Life Saving Service, is the 
son of Hon. Increase S. Kimball, a prominent 
He 
was appointed to the Revenue Marine Bureau 
as Chief Clerk July 1, 1875, and ig 1876 Su- 
perintendent ot the Life Saving Service, and 
with Captain Merryman established the sta- 
tions. Mr. Kimball graduated at Bowdoin in 
1848, and was appointed a clerk in the Treas- 
ury Department Jan. 13, 1862. 

It is stated that Queen Victoria is shortly 
going to Malta to review the troops at that 
point, and especially the Indian contingent, 


politician of Sanford, York county, Me. 


and there she will stay until the Congress 
either succeeds or fails. Should it succeed, it 
is supposed that she will call Lord Disraeli 
into the Mediterranean, and, calling him 
Duke in presence of her army, bring him home 
with her in triumphant procession. 

Donald G. Mitchell, the well known author, 
is living quietly in Paris, preparing a report 
on the Exhibition for Connecticut. 

Miss Eliza C. Ball, daughter of Thomas 
Ball, the eminent American sculptor, has just 
been married at Florence, Italy, to William 
Cowper of Norfolk, Va., who is himself a 
promising young statuary. He has been study- 
ing for nearly four years at Munich, Bavaria, 
and later with a son of Hiram Powers, and 
with Mr. Ball himself. 

The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder conferred the 
degrees at the Agricultural College Com- 
mencement, at Amherst last week, being the 
senior member of the Board of Trustees and 
one of the founders of the college. He made 
a very appropriate address, in which he re- 
joiced that he had lived to see such an auspi- 
cious day in the history of the college. 

Gen. Grant writes that his travels abroad 
have been very. agreeable, but he often feels 
homesick. He intends to return home next 
spring, and would do so the coming fall but 
owns no house except the one at Long Branch, 
which is not fit for winter quarters. By re- 
turning in the spring he can occupy that for a 
few months and prepare a permanent home in 
the meantime. 

The marriage of ex-Gov. Thomas Swann 
of Maryland to the widow of the late Hon. 
John R. Thompson of New Jersey was sol- 
emnized Thursday afternoon, 20th, in the 
bride’s residence in Princeton, N. J. In the 
marriage certificate the groom is put down as 
72 years of age and the bride as 50. The for- 
mer, notwithstanding his great age, is a hand- 
some, well preserved and erect old gentleman. 
He walked up to the minister with a step as 
elastic as that of the youngest of the guests. 
His hair and moustache are as white as snow. 
The bride wears her half century with equal 
lightness. Her hair is jet black, without a 
single gray thread visible in it. She is still a 
beautiful woman in form and feature, and is 
as vivacious as a young girl. She is a daugh- 
ter of the late Gen. Ward, who represented 
the Westchester District of, New York in Con- 
gress, and a granddaughter of Elkanah Wat- 
son, whose memoirs were pronounced by Ru- 
fus W. Griswold as ‘‘decidedly the most en- 
tertaining autobiography of the days of Wash- 
ington that has been printed since Grydon’s.” 
Speaker Randall, the bride’s brother-in-law, 
gave her away. 





WHY HE WOULDN’T MARRY HER. 


“Marry her! by George! I would if it wasn’t 
for her confounded nose.” 

“Nose! Ha, ha! What’s the matter with her 
nose? Is it too short, too jong, or crooked— 
which? You're too fastidious, young man. A 
woman may be a charming wife and have any one 
of these deformities.” 

“It isn’t any of them, old fellow. The fact is I 
like Kitty—like to look at <——— talk with her— 
but any closer relationship I could not endure. 
Her nose is too 0-d-o-r-0-u-8 !” a 

etna Kitties np Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
arr medy, the wonde fecting ° 
ties of which instantly sweeten the breath, decasoy- 
ing all offensive odor. To its mild, soothing, and 
healing effects the most inveterate cases of catarrh 
promptly yield. Sold by druggists. 














THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 

The serious aspect of affairs regarding an 
Indian war continues. Settlers in Wisconsin 
have been much alarmed over reports that the 
Chippewas were .about to unite with Sioux, 
and that there would be a general uprising in 
northwestern Wisconsin and Minnesota, but 
a dispatch of the 23d, from St. Paul says :— 


Colonel Forsyth, of General Sheridan’s 
Staff, and Adjutant General Bryant of Wis- 
consin, has returned to Rush city from a visit 
to the scene of the Indian panic, and fully 
confirms the dispatches previously sent from 
here. A Rush City dispatch to the Pioneer 
Press says: Finding no cause for alarm in the 
country they visited the camp of the Chippe- 
was at Wood lake, where a number of them 
were found practicing the new dance referred 
to, which is not a war dance, but semi-relig- 
ious. All the chiefs disclaimed the idea of 
hostility to the whites, and were much dis- 
turbed by reports of a panic. Fearing they 
would be confined on the reservation in con- 
sequence, they are moving North and few 
Indians can now be found in the country. 


An Omaha dispatch of the 19th says :— 

Gen. Crook left on Tuesday night for con- 
sultation with Gen. Sheridan on the Bannock 
Indian troubles. Gen. Crook considers the 
situation serious, and it is believed the Shos- 
hones, Malbears and Hickebats will shortly 
join the insurrection, thus making some 1200 
warriors in the lava beds, mountains and can- 
yons, to 600 men on the Plains. At present, 
not over 1200 soldiers can be used against 
them. Gen. Crook says the Government has 
driven the Bannocks to war, and they hold 
commanding positions. At a council some 
time ago, the Bannocks asked Gen. Crook to 
help them to food, but the Indian Agent said 
there was ‘‘no appropriation” and he could do 
nothing. Heretofore, Crook says the Ban- 
nocks have been our allies and scouts. 


The following dispatches give the latest in 
regard to the outbreak in Idaho :— 

San Francisco, June 21. A Silver City 
dispatch states that the stage road between 
here and Winemucca is clear of hostiles. Jer- 
ry Winnemucca and other friendly Piutes who 
have been in the hostile camp recently, say 
the Bannocks claimed that they had then 
killed thirteen whites and had three of their 
»wn Indians killed. The white men were 
killed and burned in acabin near Stein Moun- 
tain recently. The Malheur reservation In- 
dians are behaving worse than the Bannocks, 
slaughtering every animal that comes within 
their reach. 

Waker Ciry, OreGon, June 21.— The 
Indians are now in Harney Valley, between 
Stein’s mountain and Silvey’s river. ‘Two men 
were killed in Happy Valley. The Indians 
are destroying horses and cattle, and appar 
ently have a stronghold on the west side of 
Stein’s mountain. While a scout, sent from 
Fort Harney, was in their camp, the Indian> 
sent him back with a message to bring on lots 
of soldiers. He said he saw about 300 war- 
riors. Natchez Winnemucca, who came from 
the camp, reports only 100. Winnemucca is 
on his way to McDermit with 75 refugees 
Fort Harney is filled with terrified refugees, 
—men, women and children,—and Kearney 
Valley is deserted. Thirty men of company 
A, first cavalry, under McGregor, scouting 
towards Happy Valley, are rumored to have 
had their horses taken by the hostiles. Gen 
Howard's cavalry and infantry will form a 
junction at a point on Harney road on Sunday 
night. Stewart’s battalions of foot troops are 
twenty-five miles out on the road from Mal- 
heur agency. Bernard is still pushing along 
the hostile trail. He has about 140 men 
Stewart and Grover, when concentrated, will 
have about 380 men. General Howard will! 
have his troops concentrated in the vicinity of 
old Camp Harney on Sunday night. 

A dispatch of the 25th, from San Francisco, 
gives the following important news :— 

Silver City despatches say that the advanced 
troops of General Howard attacked the hos- 
tiles on Sunday, forty-five miles from Fort 
Harney. Coptain Bernard bore the brunt of 
the engagement. The battle took place at 
Curry Creek. General Howard has sent all 
the troops possible to the front. Colonel 
Robbins and two soldiers were killed. The 
couriers rode 200 miles to furnish General 
Howard with news of the battle and asking for 
re-enforcements. Major Egbert, at Camp 
Lyons, was notified to protect the Winnemuc- 
ca road and give battle to the hostiles fleeing 
in the direction of Owyhee. The probabilities 
are that the hostiles have met with a severe 
repulse. 





DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 

Eaton & Wilson’s shoddy mills at Medway 
were burned Thursday night, 19th. Loss, 
$17,000. 

Franklin Wyman’s lower paper mill in Wa- 
chusett village was burned on Saturday night. 
The mill was running at the time. Loss un- 
known. Insurance about $20,000. 

The buildings of the Vermont Novelty 
Works Company at Springfield, Vt., were 
burned Thursday evening. Loss about $75,- 
000; insured for about $35,000. 

The ferry-boat Uncas was burned Friday 
night, 21st, at New London, Conn. Loss 
$15,000; insurance, $10,000. 

At Newark, N. J., Sunday, the spacious 
works of a plough company on the Passaic 
river were totally destroyed by fire, with sever- 
al other buildings. A large number of hands 
were thrown out of employment. The loss is 
estimated at $100,000. The fire originated 
in a paint shop. The company had a large 
trade with South American and other foreign 
countries. ‘The insurance is $50,000. 

The Erie Railroad Depot at Waverly, 
N. Y., was burned June 19. A part of the 
baggage was saved. Loss $20,000. The 
Courtney House and a livery stable were also 
destroyed. Loss on hotel, $12,000. 

At Fort Dodge, Ia., June 19, Arnold’s 
flouring mill was burned; cause, spontaneous 
combustion. Loss, $25,000 

A fire at Faribault, Minn., Tuesday, de- 
stroyed two banks and several stores; loss 
$100,090. 

At Montgomery, Ala., Monday, a fire 
bfoke out in the cotton compress of Hurter & 
O'Connell, caused by treading on a parlor 
match which was dropped on the floor. The 
cotton sample caught, and the flames spread 
so rapidly that everything in reach was envel- 
oped. The fire immediately extended into 
the planters’ warehouse adjoining. The two 
houses held between 1000 and 1100 bales of 
cotton, nearly every one being burned. The 
loss is about $45,000—largely insured. In- 
surance on cotton $37,700, which covers al! 
but about 100 bales. 

At Montreal, Canada, Ives & Co.’siron and 
hardware works, the buildings forming a whole 
block, a greater portion being five stories 
high, were burned on Saturday morning. 
Ives & Co. lose $135,000—insured $96,500; 
Ewing’s coffee and spice mills, loss about 
$10,000; insured for $5000; J. D. Crawford, 
provision warehouse, loss $5000 ; insured. 

At Kiota, Iowa, the steam flouring mill of 
Smith, Stickley & Smith was burned on Sat- 
urday morning. Loss estimated at $30,000; 
insurance $10,000. 





Tae Wasuincton Monument. — The 
members of the Washington Monument Com- 
mission met at the Executive Mansion Satur- 
day morning for the purpose of arranging for 
the immediate commencement of operations 
toward completing the monument. The Pres- 
ident was asked to detail Gen. Casey, the 
Superintendent of public buildings, for the 
general superintendence of the work upon the 
monument, and recommend also, for the ex- 
ecutive officer, Capt. Davis, of the Engineer 
Corps, who is to proceed at once to prepare 
plans to submit to the commission for strength- 
ening the structure as it stands. 





Wuy Loncer Remain Fat ?—Obesity was con- 
sidered by the ancients as evidence of coarseness. 
Even yet the slim forms of the Grecian goddesses 
are regarded as models of female beauty. Corpu- 
lence is now held to be a disease, and Allan’s Anti- 
Fat has fully demonstrated it to be curable. The 
Anti-Fat chemically neutralizes in the stomach all 
glucose, saccharine, and oleaginous substances, 
thus preventing the formation of fat. Its use in- 
sures a loss of from two to five pounds per week. 
It is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. 
Sold by druggists. 


The World Abroad. 


CABLE DISPATCHES. 

Tuurspay, June 20.—The Shoe-wae-cae-mettes, 
American boat crew, arrived at Henley Wednes- 
day morning, and after much difficulty, secured 
apartments near the river. They are in = 
health, but complain of lack of exercise. —_ 

one of the crew suffered from seasickness. T 
appearance excited much interest and curiosity. 

ley boatmen are very anxious to see their 
mous fast stroke. They took their first pull this 
afternoon, and were watched by a great number of 
persons. George W. Lee, the American sculler, 
who also came out in the Alsatia to participate in 
the Henley regatta, launched his boat in South- 
ampton harbor yesterday and pulled several miles. 
took a practice rull at Henley to-day. 

en y y. 

horseback accompanying the crew in their exercise 




















to-day, and will continue to do until July 4. The 
Comaenias = favorably of their paper boat and 
use it. 
A 3 dis from Vienna says that in 
diplomatic circles the formal declaration of his 
Winncene that the complete recovery of Emperor 
liam can only be effected after a long time is 
considered to foreshadow the appointment of the 
Crown Prince Frederick William as Regent. The 
announcement to tnat effect to be expected by the 
end of June or early in July. 

The Post's Berlin special says that at Wednes- 
day’s sitting of the congress it was decided to ad- 
mit Greece in a consultive capacity to the discus- 
sions on all matters concerning the Christians in 
Turkey. It is understood that Gortschakoff again 
curtly assured the Roumanian delegates that their 
endeavors to resist the retrocession of Bessarabia 
will be in vain. 

A Times Berlin dispatch says that the Turkish 

3ashi Bazouks, who attacked the Montenegrins at 
Kraina, were Roman Catholic Albanians wishing 
for an embodiment with Austria and adopting the 
forcible means of a raid to acquaint the Congress 
of their desire. If northern Albania were Aus- 
trian, Antivari might be ceded to the Montenegrins 
without danger to the Vienna Government. The 
Albanians are a steady, mdustrious, well-behaved 
race, as gallant as the Montenegrins, and might be 
made to act as a counterpoise to the additional 
wer acquired by Prince Nicholas. No doubt 
taly objects to Austria possessing Albania, but 
there is reason to believe her objections are in- 
tended to usher in a demand for the Treatino, were 
Albania occupied by Austria. The mobilization of 
the troops in the southwestern provinces of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy is being rapidly proceeded 
with. This time there can be no doubt of their 
being in earnest. 

Fripay, June 21.—The operatives in the cotton 
mills at Darwin, Burnly, Accrington and Preston 
have resumed work. Only the spinners at Black- 
burn hold out. 

The war party are very angry with the Govern- 
ment for making such favorable terms with Rus- 
sia as are, disclosed in the Schouvaloff-Salisbury 
memorandam, but steady supporters of the minis- 
try profess to believe that when Beaconsfield’s 
Asiatic scheme becomes known it will placat 
those offended and incite generalenthusiasm. The 
moment will then be opportune for an appeal to 
the country. The belief of well informed politi- 
cians is either that a general election will occur 
next month, or the idea of the dissolution of Par- 
liament be abandoned. . 

At Longchamps Thrusday President McMahon 
reviewed 40,000 infantry and cavalry. 

The Congress admits Greece, with a consultive 
voice in questions affecting Greek interests. 

The Political Correspondence says the Powers 
continue to act in groups at Berlin, but not neces- 
sarily in a hostile sense. Austria and England 
from one point of view and Turkey from another 
oppose Russia’s claims. Germany, France and 
Italy adopt a miediatory attitude, but this does not 
hinder any from voting in favor of one or the 
other group when questions become clearly de 
fined. There can be little doubt of a thorough un- 
derstanding between England and Austria, or ot 
the likelihood of its continuance during the delib- 
erations. 

A Berlin dispatch says M. DeOubril, Russian 
Ambassador, has gone to St. Petersburg to induce 
the Czor to sanction the withdrawal of the forces 
from the vicinity of Constantinople. Count An- 
drassy advocates their withdrawal to Adrianople. 
the occupation by Russia of Shumla and Varna, 
ind the occupation by Austria of Bosnia during 
Russian occupation of Bulgaria. 

A private conference of the Russian, Austrian 
and English plenipotentiaries on Thursday after- 
noon lasted two hours, without arriving at any se- 
rious result relative to the Bulgarian question, 
hough accord was effected on several minor 
points. It is probable that, in order not to alarm 
the public by continual abortive sittings of thi 
Congress, the next sitting will be postponed until 
Monday or Tuesday, so that the above-mentioned 
three powers may come before the Congress with 
an agreement. Turkey will accept whatever Eng 
land decides on relative to Bulgaria. The corre- 
spondent says that itis believed Russia will ulti- 
mately give way. 

The Daily Telegraph's Berlin correspondent 
says thata private telegram just received states 
that a revolution against the Sultan is imminent in 
Constantinople. 

A Vienna dispatch to the Daily Telegraph says 
General Skobeloff goes to Adrianople to organize 
a vast camp there. Other accounts show that the 
Russians are doing all that is possible to strengthen 
their hold on Bulgaria. 

A battle is progressing on the outskirts of Canea 
between the Cretans and Turks. There is great ex- 
citement in the town. Hostilities have also beeu 
resumed in various other Cretan districts. The in- 
surgents have attacked and injured a Turkish ship 

SaTuRDAY, June 22. President McMahon, upon 
recommendation of the Ministers, has decided to 
pardon 800 Communists on the occasion of the na- 
tional festival on the 30th in honor of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

The French Committee on the subject of the pro- 
posed treaty of commerce between France and the 
United States held a sitting to-day. Menier, who 
presided, addressing the meeting, thanked the 
American press for the reception it had given the 
French delegate in the United States. It was re- 
solved to request the Chamber of Commerce of 
France to appoint gentlemen to give a suitable re- 
ception to the American delegates on their arrival 
here. 

German papers continue to report arrests of So- 
cialists and Governmental interruption of Social- 
ist meetings. A Berlin magistrate is reported as 
saying that no testimony yet connects Nobeling 
with Socialist Democrats. 

Advices from Cape Town. 4th of June, represent 
that an engagement was fought onthe 29th of May, 
in which the chief Dekmana was killed and the 
noted chiet Sandilla was seriously wounded. 

The plenipotentiaries of England, Russia and 
Austria last evening agreed to the following points. 
which will be submitted to the Congress to-day for 
ratification. The frontier of northern Bulgaria is 
to be fixed at the Balkans; the Turks are to have 
the right to fortify the Balkan passes and to garri- 
son the fortified places ; Sofiais to be included with 
Roumelia and Varna in Bulgaria; the Turks are 
to retain Burgas; the northern frontier of Monten- 
egro, and the boundaries of Servia are to be re- 
stricted, those countries to receive compensation 
on the south. A telegram from Constantinople 
constrained the Russians to thus settle these ques- 
tions, at the same time the.solution is equally duce 
to the personal intervention of Prince Bismarck. 

If the above report is true, one of the few points 
which might cause the breaking up of the Congress, 
namely, the Bulgarian boundary, is settled. The 
hitch on this question, which was evident yester- 
day caused some alarm. Some of the correspond- 
ents thought the crisis would continue until the 
special messenger returned from St. Petersburg. 

Cable specials state that fifteen thousand Rus- 
sians have arrived at San Stefano from Odessa, and 
the Russians are also concentrating troops around 
the fortresses of Shumla and Varna. 

England has been granting additional leave of 
absence to regiments recently under or.ers for ac- 
tive service. The India troops at Malta are anx- 
ious to parade in London, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge favors the idea. 

The Reichsrath has finally adopted the Austro- 
Hungarian compromise. 

Monpay, June 24. The Showaecaemette crew 
has made application for entrance in the four-oared 
race for the Stewart’s challenge cup, open to all 
amateurs, and valued at 80 guineas, and the Co- 
lumbia crew for the Stewart's and Visitor’s chal- 
lenge cup, the value of the latter being 60 guineas. 
Mr. Kelly, the coach, thinks that the Columbia: 
ire improving rapidly, especially in their swing. 
All the crews are in good health. 

A Berlin dispatch states that all the plenipoten- 
tiaries were present at Saturday’s sitting of the 
Congress. The sitting lasted from 2 until 4.45 P 
M. Nothing is yet known from Berlin direct of the 
proceedings, but a telegram received in Vienna and 
quoted by Reuter as from a reliable authority, say 
the general impression from to-day’s sitting is most 
satisfactory. The labors of the Congress have mad« 
considerable progress, 

Lord Beaconsfield, at the Saturday sittings ot 
the Congress, made what is described as one of the 
tinest speeches he ever delivered. He opposed the 
Russian demand that the Sultan instead of being 
permitted to garrison the Roumelian frontier as he 
chose, should be obliged to designate beforehand 
the points he wished to fortify and the number ot 
troops to be maintained thereat. Beaconstield did 
not quite succeed in convincing his audience. 

A Berlin correspondent writes: Europe on Fri- 
day passed through a serious crisis. Beaconsfield 
informed Bismarck, with extraordinary energy, 
that on the question of fortifyingthe Balkan passes 
and garrisoning them with Turks, England would 
not hesitate a moment, and that he would quit Ber- 
, ge Monday if her demands were then unsatis- 
fied. 

The Times correspondent considers it probable 
that the Congress will fix the number of Turkish 
troops to occupy the Balkans at 25,000. The 
Times’ leading editorial expresses the opinipn there 
is no reason to fear a serious disagreement in the 
Congress on the remaining topics. Several special! 
dispatches mention the probability of a compro- 
mise on the Bessarabian question. 

A Reuter telegram says Austria demands from 
the Porte 7,000,000 florins for maintaining Bosnian 
refugees, or in lieu of money the cession of Kiek, 
Suttorena, Trepinje, Smoski and Sivno. 

The whole Turkish right wing at Constantinople 
has made a forward movement. It is understood 
that England advocates the formation of a gendar- 
merie to replace the Russian army of occupation. 
’ There is much excitement at St. Petersburg con- 
cerning the arrangement by which Turkey is al- 
lowed to occupy the Balkan passes. It is thought 
that Count Schouvaloff is accountable for making 
this concession, 


Tvespay, June 25.+Nearly all the weavers who 
struck at Bury, England, last week, have resumed 
work. The spinning mills in Blackburn, with few 
exceptions, now have a full complement of bands. 
The places of some of the strikers have been filled 
by strangers. 

The Times’ correspondent reports that in Mon- 
day’s sitting the right of the Sultan to place on the 
Roumelian frontiers whatever number of troops he 
deems necessary for security was admitted in prin- 
ciple, but at the same time Russia proposed a se- 
ries of amendments, which England refused to ac- 
cept. The Congress also fixed nine months as the 
time to be allowed Russia for withdrawing her 
troops from eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria. It is 
generally thought that Russia in to-day’s sitting 
will, in return for this concession, withdraw her 
amendments, and that the chief points relative to 
Bulgaria will be definitely settled. 

There is evidently a close alliance between Eng- 
land and Austria, but each naturally comes most 
promirfently forward on the points involving their 
own interests. Thus the Austrians took no promi- 
nent part in the discussion relative to garrisoning 
the Balkans, but will play the first part in the ap- 
proaching discussions relative to the organization 
of Bu . The correspondent of the Post states 
that this subject will be broached to-day. The 
Austrians hesitate to cede Varna to Bulgaria. The 
— do not seem to share the Austrian objec- 
tions. 

The Times’ Vienna correspondent states that the 
plenipotentiaries have also agreed to a settlement 
of the southern limit of Roumelia in a sense favor- 
able to the Turks, the neighborhood of the valle 
of the Vardar and the Black coast being leit 
under direct control of the Porte. 

a I the Turks = apes aware of the 
wisdom acquiegcing with and supporting, in- 
stead of thwarting, England and Acetria. Srhe 
Sultan has thanked England and Austria. Ar- 
rangements relative to Montenegro and Servia are 
ay) formally entered upon. 

| Berlin correspondents agree in declaring that 
the settlement of the Bulgarian question is entirely 
due to the firmness of the British representatives 
in the Congress, but Reuter’s telegrams say the 
Russian concessions on this head are entirely de- 
pendent on conditions for the organization and ad- 
ministration of Roumelia, the details of which are 
yet to be arranged. One condition is that Russian 
cape when hey exnenate Roumelie ave net to be 
replaced by Turkish forces, but by native militia, 
composed of Christians or Mussulmans, according 
tu the prevailing religion of the district. 

The Post says: “ is now authoritatively 
told that she is as far from tinople, if not 
indeed further, than she was w the war began. 
Herein lies the bitterness of the mortification to 
“Se crloen toe te Westies nd Servia 

t is evident t! a ns are 
Polonts'line, which affoe of the Kladova and Biza 
which affords a protected route from 

Roumania to old 


to Servia. 
The. Peost’s Berlin correspondent hears from 





trustworthy sources that a military compromise 
between Russia and Turkey is imminent. The 
Russians will concentrate around yan a 
The Turks will evacuate Shumla, retiring to Var- 
and there embark for Roumelia. 

Wanesenat, June 26.—Extensive arran 
ments are making in Paris fora grand festival in 
honor of the Exposition on next Sunday. The of- 
ficial programme provides for decorations, illumi- 
nations, triumphal arches, fire works and orches- 
tral and choral music in each arrondisement. The 
display will be especially splendid on the lakes in 
the Bois de Boulogne; 100 illuminated boats will 
move about on the lakes until midnight. 

Notwithstanding the favorable progress already 
made, some weeks must elapse before the German 
Emperor can be removed to the country. : 

The Prince of Hanover has agreed to renounce 
his royal title, and Prussia has agreed to restore 
the sequestrated property of the late King. 

Special dispatches from Madrid say that Queen 
Mercedes seemed quieter and progressing favorably 
Sunday evening, but about two o’clock Monday 


‘morning grew rapidly worse, and the ministers ot 


the Government and the principal functionaries of 
municipality were sammoned to the palace. The 
physicians declared the Queen’s life in danger. 
Chere was to bave been a grand celebration of the 
Queen’s 18th birthday Monday. Great grief and 
sympathy is expressed throughout the city. 
Masses are said every hour in the churches. bBul- 
letins are issued to the people every three hours. 

It is reported that the representatives of the 
powers at the Berlin congress have agreed that the 
Russian troops shall be withdrawn trom Bulgaria 
in nine, and from Roumelia in six months, and 
that mixed European troops shall thereafter oc- 
cupy the provinces. It is also reported that at yes- 
terday’s sitting the Turkish delegates consented to 
the evacuation of Varna, but this lacks contirma- 
tion from any other source. 

Bismarck will immediately communicate with 
the Greek plenipotentiary concerning his participa- 
tion in the congress. Greece will be admitted tu 
represent the Greek element in Bulgaria, when thx 
organization of Bulgaria is discussed. In private 
conversation the ‘Turks strenuously oppoee grant- 
ing autonomy to Epirus, especially as regards 
Janina. The Greeks lay particular®stress on the 
Greek nationality of Janina. The Turks declare 
that they will not evacuate the fortresses until the 
treaty of peace is ratified by all the powers. 





FROM MEXICO. 

GaLveEston, Texas, June 23.—The News’ Eagle 
Pass special says that Generals MacKenzie and 
Shafter arrived last night. Their commands ar- 
rive to-morrow. They penetrated Mexico about 45 
miles from Newton, the place of crossing, and 
about 18 miles east of Saragossa, where they were 
met by a detachment of the Mexican army, under 
Colonel Valdez,drawn up in line of battle. The 
Mexican commander inquired the purpose of this 
invasion, informed MacKenzie that he had orders 
to repel American invasion, and that he (Mac- 
Kenzie) should not proceed further. The Mexi- 
cans’ position obstructing the Americans’ progress. 
MacKenzie warned them to get out of his way, 
saying “that did they not do so by 4 o’clock that 
day he would shoot where the Mexicans were 
standing,” at the same time putting his men in the 
order of battle. At the appointed time the Ameri- 
cans advanced. Theirnumber appeared to over- 
awe the Mexicans, who hastily withdrew to a sali 
distance, but keeping in sight of the American 
troops. MacKenzie asked Valdez if he intended 
to obstruct the American route again, to which 
Valdez replied that it was his (MacKenzie’s) busi- 
ness to guard against that. MacKenzie said that 
he would, and that he would come again soon. 
Valdez offered a detachment of his force to escort 
the Americans to the place of crossing. MacKen- 
zie declined the offer, saying that he was able to 
take care of himself. However, the Mexicans saw 
MacKensie safely across the river. The Mexican 
force was inferior to the American. No captures 
were made during the expedition. This is the 
American version. 





~ Miscellaneous Items, 


ta Butter from 10 to 18 cents per pound 
at St. Albans, Vt., on Tuesday, 15th. 


te A fire in the Missisquoi lime kilns in 
Highgate Springs, Vt., caused a loss of $3000 
the other night. 


t= The die shop of N. D. Ladd & Sons, 
Sturbridge, Mass., was destroyed by fire on 
the 21st. Loss $4000; insurance $2000. 


Ye Berkshire farmers are holding back 
quantities of butter from market, awaiting for 
the price to advance. 

t= The farm buildings of Sylvester Rowell, 
Croydon, N. H., were totally destroyed by an 
incendiary fire on Sunday night. Loss $4000 ; 
insured for $2600. 


te Sturgeon fishing, carried on by Maine 
men, at Newburyport, has commenced. ‘The 
tish are large, some up to 200 weight or more. 
They are sold in New York at high prices. 


te It is estimated that over 15,000,000 
feet of lumber will be sawed at Fairfield, Me., 
this season. Lumber is about 20 per cent. 
lower than it was last year. 


te At Marlboro’, Mass., June 18, Sereno 
A. Goodnow, a lad of 17, was fatally injured. 
While firing a small cannon the cannon ex- 
ploded, burying a piece of iron in the brain, 
which the surgeons are unable to remove. 


te At Lyndonville, Vt., June 19, Albert 
Fisher, aged 19, was instantly killed in the 
Lyndon Mill Company’s new mill, by having 
his body cleft in twain by a 42-inch splitting 
saw. 

t@ Thomas Emerson’s house in North 
Bridgewater, Vt., was burnt on the 7th inst. 
Insured for $800. Mr. Emerson was trying 
to sell his farm, and the loss is therefore espe- 
cially unfortunate. 


te The ‘‘Hon.” John O'Connor, who was 
expelled from the Ohio Legislature in May 
last on the ground that he had been a convict, 
has been again arrested, this time charged 
with forging pension certificates. 


te Barre’s valuation is $1,506,245, and 
the tax rate $16. The valuation of Great 
Barrington is $3,087,864, and the rate of tax 
ation $8. Hattield’s tax rate is $4.50, which 
is claimed as the lowest in the State. 


t= Three cowardly tramps made a murder- 
ous assault on an employe of the Boston & 
Albany Railway at Pittsfield Thursday even- 
ing, 2Uth. After beating him severely they 
threw him into a pond, and pelted him with 
stones while he was swimming across. 


te The strawberry raisers of Dighton have 
new markets opened for their sales this year, 
and thousands of boxes have been sent to Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Maine and Canada, 
anticipating the ripening of the berries in 
those localities by about two weeks. 


te On Tuesday, 18th, Mr. and Mrs. Lu- 
cius Robinson were thrown from a carriage in 
Hudson, N. H., while driving, and Mrs. Rob- 
inson received injuries which it is feared will 
prove fatal. Both her arms were broken, ont 
near the shoulder, and she was otherwise in 
jured. She has been an invalid for some time. 


te A ridiculous ‘‘bottle” story comes from 
the headwaters of the Yellows‘one river, in 
connection with the Indian outrages. A 
Maine man, according to the story, bad killed 
fifteen or twenty savages, who had surround- 
ed him, but after he was shot he was smart 
enough to stuff a note into a bottle, cork it up 
and toss it into the river. 


te The trustees of the Hyde Park, Mass., 
Savings Bank, which recently took advantage 
of the stay law, have completed a thorough 
examination of the condition of that institu- 
tion. They find that the net earnings for the 
past six months, above all expenses, have 
been 34 per cent., and that the bank is per- 
fectly sound. 


t= The examination of Tobias and Matilda 
Perry of Deerfield, N. H., for assault with in- 
tent to kill their adopted daughter, Hattie E 
Perry, resulted in the discharge of Tobias and 
the holding of his wife in the sum of $1000 for 
assault with intent to kill, and also in $200 
for aggravated assault. The girl was present 
and testified. 


t@ The Bannock Indians, who are causing 
so much trouble, are not a numerous tribe, 
the highest estimate of the number of braves 
being 600. They are scattered over Idaho 
and Western Utah, and are pursuing the same 
strategy as the Nez Perces a year ago, by 
seeking refuge in the lava beds after their 
raids on the white settlements. 


t= In repairing an old house at Plymouth, 
built 108 years ago, Mr. Amasa Churchill 
found how the old-fashioned carpenters used 
to keep out the weather. Under the clap- 
boards, where they join the corner boards, 
strips of birch bark were placed, where tarred 
paper is now employed, and the pieces remov- 
ed, though over a century old, were bright 
and perfect. 


te Gen. Brisbin, commanding the Second 
United States Cavalry at Fort Ellis, Montana, 
writes an official letter, protesting against the 
vandalism of strangers, who, while visiting the 
National Park, wantonly slay elk, which 
abound there, and destroy the Geyser foun- 
tains. He urges that a guard be placed at 
each of the three entrances of the Park to pre- 
vent future depredations. 


ta A brood of quails, six young and two 
old ones, which are believed to be identical 
with the imported quails set at liberty last 
year by J > Evarts, has been found on the 
premises of J. M. Shaw at North Pawlet, Vt., 
thus proving that these birds, as was hoped, 
return to the places where they are released. 


t= Pleasant memories of the old Lexington 
House will be revived by the erection near 
the site of the old hotel of the Massachusetts 
Building from the Centennial grounds. The 
original building has been enlarged and has 
been made a most attractive resort, with all 
yi comforts and conveniences of a summer 
ome. 


ta” Farmers in all parts of Ohio are receiv- 
ing almost daily notices signed **Working 
Men's Bread or lood Committee,” and warn- 
ing them against buying labor saving machine- 
, and especially self-binding reapers. 
ts are made that every such reaper will 

be destroyed and stacks of grain burned if an 
attempt to use them is made. No cases of 
violence are yet reported. In one or two 
cases township strikes for higher have 


hoe openioes amon rag oot, but no dif- 
is perienced in filling their places. 
The bulk of the wheat in Southern io will 


be cut this week if the weather is favorable. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY . NEWSPA 


tr" Fifty thousand dozen of American hay 
rakes have been ordered and partly received 
by 4 single firm in Sheffield, England, for this 
season’s demand only. 


te At Lewiston, Me., June 19, a building 
owned by M. A. Ward, on Lisbon street, was 
burned. It was occupied by George E. Tash, 
dealer in gents’ furnishing goods, and the up- 

r part by Jere. Day as a boarding house. 

ash’s loss $3000; insured. Insurance on 
building, $2000. 


te Two salmon weighing sixteen pounds 
each were caught at Livermore Falls, N. H., 
Monday, and placed in the reservoir. The 
Commissioners expect enough large salmon to 
secure one million eggs this fall. These are 
the first salmon taken in the Pemigewasset in 
forty years. 


te The longest stage route in the world 
has just been established btween Fort Worth, 
fexas, and Fort Yuma, Arizona. The line is 
1560 miles in length, with daily arrivals and 
and departures, and carries the United States 
mails under recent contract. The enterprise 
was inaugurated on June 17 with a procession 
of coaches and 200 horses. 


t= The large barn of Jonas Goss at South 
Lancaster, Mass., was entirely destroyed on 
Sunday night, together with seven cows, a 
horse, thirteen hogs, and a large quantity of 
hay. It was the work of an incendiary, as no 
light had been used about the premises for 
several months. Loss about $2500; insured 
for $1200. 


i The proposed bail for S. A. Chace, the 
Fall River defaulter, has fallen through, as 
the residents of Massachusetts who promised 
to guarantee two-fifths of the amount were 
unwilling to go on the bond with New York- 
ers for the other three-fifths. They wanted 
residents of this State, in order that there 
could be no chance of any avoidance of re- 
sponsibility by distance in case of any contin- 
geucy. 


t= One side of the great Corliss engine at 
the American print works at Lowell has bro-, 
ken down, from some mysterious cause, and 
the resulting damage is so extensive that work 
will be suspended for several days, to make 
the necessary repairs. The engine is a double 
one of 1200 horse-power, and supplies power 
for the entire concern. The damage will 
amount to from $5000 to $8000. 


t= The repair shops of the Maine Central 
Railroad Company, which for years have been 
located in Augusta, are to be shut down in a 
few days. The machinery, &c., is to be re- 
moved to Waterville, where all the work of 
that description will hereafter be done. The 
Augusta people feel sore over this action of 
the company from the fact that Augusta mon- 
ey was the means of building the greater por- 
tion of the road. 


t= Advices from southwestern Kansas state 
that terrible storms prevailed in that region 
last week. At Winfield the rainfall on 
Wednesday afternoon is estimated at 25 inch- 
es. The whole country is inundated and 
great damage done to the crops. Bridges 
and fences were carried away, and cattle, hogs 
and poultry were drowned. The children of 
a farmer named True, living at Beaver Creek, 
were drowned. Mr. Bell, living at Badger 
Creek, was alsodrowned. Considerable dam- 
damage was also done by lightning. 


t= The bridge at Bradford Corner, Me., 
across Mosher brook, was washed away on 
Sunday, and took away a part of the dam and 
started the foundation of Strout & Kings- 
bury’s mill. The bridge, east of the village, 
and the bridge road, from Bradford to Charles- 
town, are also gone. The stage driver had to 
ford the streams, the water being over the 
horses’ back. There was a washout of 60 by 
15 feet on the Bangor & Penobscot Railroad, 
but repairs were made next morning. 


te The news from the African Emigrant 
ship Azor created the most intense interest 
among the colored people of Charleston, S. 
C. The News of that city says: ‘‘It must be 
admitted that, with the colored people, the 
sad history of the suffering of the emigrants 
attracted less attention than the broad fact 
that Africa had at last been reached, and that 
the voyage of the first colonization vessel own- 
ed and directed by colored people had been 
successfully accomplished.” 


te The inhabitants of Loreto, on the Gulf 
of Lower California, have lately been sadly 
disturbed by severe earthquake shocks, which 
have almost wholly destroyed their houses and 
stores. From April 22 to May 3—a period of 
11 days—the shocks were almost continuous, 
over 400 being counted during that period. 
The disturbances were so severe that immense 
fissures were opened in the earth, from which 
rolled floods of hot water. Many of the in- 
habitants have fled and the rest are suffering 
great privation. 


t= The Statue of Mortality for the Pilgrim 
National Monumént at Plymouth, which has 
been completed by the Hallowell; Me., Gran- 
ite Co., now stands beside the track at that 
place ready for shipment, only awaiting the 
payment of the sum voted by the State of 
Massachusetts for the purpose of its comple- 
tion. The bas-relief of the Embarkation is 
also finished, and as soon as the money appro- 
priated for this piece of work by the State of 
Connecticut is in the hands of Mr. Billings, it 
will be paid for and delivered. The statue 
and panel will both be put in place before fall 


te North Adams has made arrangements 
for a grand celebration on the Fourth of July, 
when a soldiers’ monument will be dedicated. 
Answers to all the invitations have not been 
received, but those already accepted indicate 
that the procession will contain over 1200 
men. The military display will be specially 
noticeable. Besides the whole of the Second 
Battalion of militia, the Veterans’ Association 
of Pittsfield and the local Grand Army Posts 
and military societies, there will be present 
the celebrated Tibbitt Corps of Troy, N. Y., 
and the Park Guards of Bennington, Vt. Ma- 
ny civic societies will participate. All the 
invited guests are to be entertained free of 
charge. 


te The singular suit commenced by the 
town of Brockton against the town of Rayn- 
ham, for the support of the Smith family, has 
been intel for want of evidence. The 
town of Raynham has paid from $8000 to 
$10,000 for the support of this family, appa- 
rently for no other reason than because some 
one had paid before, and supposed there was 
no question as to the settlement. The Chair- 
man of the present Board of Overseers, on a 
thorough examination of the case, has become 
convinced that this family never had a legal 
settlemenf in Raynham. 


te Ezra Alden of North Brookfield, while 
moving logs the other day, was caught be- 
tween two logs in such a manner as to com- 
pel him to stand on one leg and hold the log 
and horse, which was hitched to the log, for 
about half an hour, to prevent being crushed, 
before assistance could be obtained. One leg 
was broken in two places, and one of the 
bones was also split. He is now doing well, 
and so much sympathy is felt for him that nu- 
merous farmers and laborers are cultivating 
his growing crops, to the amount of about 
twelve acres of corn and potatoes for him. 


te A vein of gold has been recently dis- 
coered in North Conway, N. H., on Mt. Bart- 
lett, aspur of the Kearsarge Mountain. It 
has been the prevailing opinion for years that 
there was a vein of the precious metal in this 
mountain, but for lack of funds no operations 
have been made until some New York capital- 
ists were induced to try the experiment. One 
ear load of ore has already been dug out and 
sent away to be analyzed. If the assay should 
show a sufficient percentage of gold to war- 
rant t, mining operations will be inaugurated 
at once on an extensive scale. 


te As an indication that the Gloucester 
fishing owners and skippers have not lost their 
enterprising spirit, it is stated that two of the 
fleet, schooners Grace L. Fears, Capt. Randall 
McDonald, and Cunard, Capt. Garrett Galvin, 
are fitting for a summer trip to the coast of 
Greenland in pursuit of halibut. Capt. John 
McQuin, the pioneer of this fishery, in 1870 
made a successful voyage in the schooner Ca- 
leb Eaton, realizing about $20,000 from a four 
month’s absence. The last Greenland trips 
from that port were made in 1873, since which 
time the fishery has been abandoned. 


te James Dwinnell, aged 24 years, a ma- 
son employed in building a brick oven at A. 
D. Buxton’s new bakery, Salem, was instantly 
killed at five o’clock on Saturday afternoon by 
the fall of the oven arch. He was engaged 
with his tender, Michael Mellody, at the time, 
in removing the wooden props which had been 
left to support the arch until the mortar bar- 
dened. Both men were inside the oven when 
the arch fell, Dwinnell being farthest from the 
door. Mellody was pulled out alive, but bad- 
ly injured about the head. It required fifteen 
minutes’ hard work to clear the debris from 
Dwinnell, and when taken out he was breath- 
ing, but expired instantly. He had been 
warned by the master mason not to take out 
the props, but he took the risk. 


t= Nearly seven years ago James O'Brien 
was convicted of larceny in this city and sen- 
tenced for five years in the Charlestown State 
prison. He remained in prison eleven weeks, 
and then effected an escape by placing a dum- 
my in his cell and eludi > officers. He 
made his way to New York, and there shipped 
Se the bag Bea Returning from Ben 
short v ’ thievin ain in New 
York, ut eee aver : ptm and sen- 
tenced to Sing Sing for a term of six years. 
His sentence expired on Friday last, but as 
was p to bid -bye to prison 
walls he Suate poe. Be by escaties Wood, of 
this city, who was on hand with extradition 
papers. O’Brien has been taken to Concord 
to serve out the remainder of his five years’ 
sentence 
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te The house and barn of Jonah S. Davis, 

near Rockland, Me., was burned June 19, 
with hay, grain, &c. Loss about $2500; in- 
sured $1000. 


fF Mrs Hannah Rogers of Salisbury, N. 
H., a robust old lady of 85, was walking 
out Saturday evening in her usual health, 
when she suddenly fell to the ground and died 
almost instantly. 


Ee A thunder storm accompanied by one of 
the most violent winds ever known, passed 
over Concord, N. H., Sunday afternoon. 
Trees were breken off and uprooted and some 
chimneys were blown down. Noserious dam- 
age to property is reported. 


te The great friendly societies of England 
are now holding their annual assemblies. 
The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows reports 
a membership of 526.802 persons, an increase 
in the year of 8,432; * the National Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows numbers 45,047 
members, and the Ancient Order of Shepherds 
72,524 members. 


te The officers of the Sullivan County Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical Fair Association 
met at Claremont, N. H., June 22, and per- 
fected arrangements for holding their first 
out fair in Claremont, September 25th and 
26th. 
Chase, Secretary, Colonel G. H. Stowell, 
Treasurer. 


te Rev. Mr. Winchester and family of 
Fairhaven were prostrated Friday afternoon, 
2!st, by eating head cheese made trom pigs 
kilied recently and of his own raising. It is 
supposed the meat was not properly taken 
care of when killed. Mr. Winchester and 
wife, a hired man and his wife, and two men 
working for him were all taken with violent 
vomiting and were dangerously sick for a 
time, but physicians were summoned and they 
are now out of danger. 


t@” The menhaden fisheries on the Connect- 
icut coast are proving very profitable this 
year. The fish are running in larger numbers 
and are much fatter than usual. The catch of 
the men employed for the purpose by the pro- 
7 of the factory on Charles Island, near 

Yew Haven, has even as early as this equaled 
the whole of last season’s. It is said that 15,- 
000,000 have been captured. There is so 
much oil manufactured that it is difficult to se- 
sure a sufficient number of barrels in which to 
- it, and a schooner has been chartered si 

Yew Haven to convey the fish from the seine 
to the factory, the catches are so large. 





Business Dotices. 


EVERY SEASON. 


In every season of the year, 

There’s something that’s peculiar to it, 
Something the drooping heart to cheer, 

Though much depends on how we view it; 
In every season of the year, 

If warm or cold—or foul or fair, 
Another thing is very clear— 

The boys should have good “Clothes” to wear; 
And if they » ish to buy them low, 

And get “a Suit” from head to feet, 
They’ll buy them best of George Fenno, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





A lady tells us ‘‘the first bottle has done my daugh 
ter a great deal of good, her food does not distress her 
now, nor does she suffer from that extreme tired feel- 
ing which she did before taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
A second bottle effected a cure. No other preparation 
contains such a concentration of vitalizing, enriching, 
purifying and invigorating properties as Hood's Sarsa- 
parilia. Try a bottle. Sold by druggists. Hood's 
Cook Book sent free by C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 426 

A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send a 
seli-addressed envelope to the REV. JosePH T. INMAN, 
Station D., Bible House, New York City. 52w5l 


| Marriages and Deaths. 





MARRIED. 


In this city, June 18, by Rev. M. J. Savage, Eben 
Fisher, of Philadelphia, formerly of West Dedhan® 
Maes., to Miss Eleanor A. Blunt. 

June 20, by Rev. F. B. Dickinson, Benjamin W. 
Parker, Esq., of Medford, to Miss Margaret LD. McLean. 

June 21, by Rev. L. R. Eastman, Stephen Usher to 
Mrs. Hannah B. Young. 

In Dorchester, June 20, by Rev. James Reed, Chas. 
H. Little to Caroline Clark. 

In East Boston, June 17, by Rev. Warren H. Cud- 
worth, George Nutter to Miss Alice E. C. Harper. 

In Brookline, June 20, by Rev. Dr. Withrow, Chas. 
A. Brewster, of Princeton, N. J., to Miss E. Gertrude 
Taylor. June 20, by Rev. Howard N. Brown, Henry 
Burgett to Ella M. Learnard. 

In Cambridge, June 19, by Rev. Josiah Merrill, father 
ofthe bride, assisted by Rev. Alex. McKenzie, Rev. 
Fred Lyman Allen, of Walpole, N. H., to Miss Ade- 
laide Merrill, of Auburndale. June 22, by Kev. Alex. 
McKenzie, Andrew Fiske to Gertrude, daughter of Prof. 
k. N. Horstord. June 20, by Rev. F. G. Peabody, 
George Wigglesworth to Mary C., daughter of Epes 
S. Dixwell, Esq. June 18, by Rev. George Z. Gray, 
Dr. Frederic W. Chapin to Caroline M., daughter of H. 
W. Cole. 

In Kingston, June 24, by Rev. C. Y. DeNormandie, 
Wm. Torrey Barker, of 50. Hanson, to Susan Withers 
Warden. 

In Arlington, June 13, by Rev. Lewis Merritt, J. 
Linnaeus J. Bailey to Josephine F. Kichardson. June 
20, by Rev. D. R. Cady, John Q. A. Brackett, of this 
city, to Angie M. Peck. 

In Somerville, June 15, by Rev. Mr. Durell, Edward 
H. Dwyer, Jr., to Miss Hattie E. Parshley. June 16, 
by same, Peter P. Lawson, to Miss Lillie T. Garvin. 

In Milton, June 13, by Rev. A. 5. Twombly, George 
Manton Whipple. of salem, to Miss Emeline Doane, 
daughter of the late Samuel K. Bayley. 

Inu Reading, June 2, by W. H. Wilcox, Walter Ray- 
ner to Emily J. Cole, of Kennebunk, Me. 

In Newton, June 19, by Kev. G. W. Shinn, Ephraim 
S. Hamblen, to Miss Mary H. Linder. 

In Woburn, June 19, by Kev. W. 8. Barnes, John T. 
Trull to Evelyn M, Davis. 

In Hyde Park, June 20, by Rev. Mr. Goodwin, Ran- 
dolph P. Moseley to Miss Josephine, daughter of Amos 
H. Brainard. 

In Danvers, June 9, by Rev. H. P. Forbes, Henry J. 
Black to Abbie W hite. 

In Lynn, June 17, by Rev. James L. Hill, Freeman 
H. Newhallto Helen M. Johnson. 

In Salem, June 13, by Rev. Daniel Steele, George 
K. Phillips, of Lynn, to Carrie Goodwin, of Marble- 
head. June 18, by Rev. E. 8. Atwood, H. F. Curtis to 
Mary E. Stowe. 

In East Dennis, June 21, by Rev. W. H. Mayhew, 
Samuel L. Powers, of this city, to Eva, daughter of 
Capt. Prince 8. Crowell. 

in Concord, N. H., June 9, by Rev. Everett L. Con. 
ger, Frank Battles of Boston, to Ilda L. Cloud. 

In Montpelier, Vt., June 20, by Rev. Mr. Hincks, 
Wm. R. Burleigh, of Great Falls, N. H., to Mary E., 
daughter of Rev. Dr. W. H. Lord. 

In Farmington, Me., June 18, by Rev. A. J. McLeod, 
Mr. John C. Baird, of this city, to Miss Bell V. Stew- 
art. 

In Augusta, Me., June 18, by Rev. E. B. Webb, D. 
D., Charles N. Hamlen to Miss Annie M., daughter of 
Hon. Lot M. Morrill. 

In Providence, R.1., June 20, by Rev. E. G. Taylor, 
D. D., Frank G. Wiggin to Addie M. Culver, all of 
Boston. 

In New York City, by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., 
Henry W. Edes, of this city, to Mary E. Reynolde. 

In Oakland, Cal., June 10, A. C. Brassett, 
Francisco, to Mrs. Nellie T. Dean, of this city. 

In San Francisco, Cal., May 30, Emil Henry Nielsen, 
to Mrs. Mary Carleton, daughter of the late Wm. H. 
Moody, of Lowell, Mass. 





DIED. 
In this city, June 21, James 8. Read, 70 yrs 5 mos. 


June 23, John G. Roberts, 79 yrs 7 mos. 

June 22, Gracie Greenwood Holmes, daughter of Mr. 
Rufus Holmes, 17 yrs. 

June 18, Ann Carroll, 77 yrs. 

June 17, Mary Jackson, 55 yrs. 

Charles H. Fenno, 63 yrs. 
» 20, Emerson A. Noyes, 36 yrs. 

June 21, Wm. F. White, 45 yrs. 

June 23, Mrs. Sophia G, Bishop, 74 yrs 9 mos. Fan- 
nie Keller, wife of Bidney Clementson. E. D., wife 
of M. H. Simpson. 

June 21, Charlotte, wife of Darius Wellington. 

In Boston Highlands, June 18, Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, 
42 yrs. 

In Egleston Square, Mary E., daughter of James W. 
Reed, 36 yrs. 5 

In Harrison Square, June 21, Bertha, daughter of 
Franklin King, Esq., 26 yrs 3 mos. 

In East Boston, June 18, James O. Frost, 51 yrs. 

In North Cambridge, June 19, Frank D. Mason, 21 
yrs 4 mos. 

* In Chelsea, June 21, Temperance, widow of the late 
Zenas Snow, 74 yrs. f 

In Brookline, June 19, Wm. H. Barnard, 42 yrs 5 mos. 
June 20, Lillie S., wife of Googe 8S. May of Akron, O. 

In Lynn, June 17, James Oliver, 84 yrs. June 22, 
Mrs. Rebecca W. Meilen, 83 yrs. 

In Newburyport, June 19, Mary Johnson, widow of 
the late Capt. Micajah Lunt, 79 yrs. James Cheney, 
80 yrs 8 mos. 

In West Boxford, June 14, Mrs. Nancy Fowler, 90 
11 mos. 

In Ludlow Centre, June 18, Mrs. Ellen M., wife of 
Rev. C. H. Vinton. 

In Stoughton, June 17, Mr. Chas. R. Hill, 51 yrs. 

In Middleboro’, June 10, Rev. Harvey Fitz, 83 yrs 6 
mos. June 22, Major Elisha Tucker, 81 yrs. 

In Worcester, June 22, John D. Warren. 

In Eastham, June 7, Joshua Paine, 79 yrs 3 mos. 

In Osterville, June 13, Mrs. Mary P. Chadwick, 30 
yrs 6 mos. 

In Cohasset, June 18, Margaret S8., wife of Capt. 
Ephraim Snow, 69 yrs 6 mos. 

In Haverhill, June 21, Judge Wm. Taggart, 69 yrs. 

In Warner, N. H., June 21, Samuel Preston, of Dan- 
vers, 86 yrs. 

In Unity, N. H., Col. Ezra J. Glidden, 79 
In Lake Village, N. H., June 22, George 


Mrs. Sallie Perry, 


rs. 
W Wilder, 


iS yrs. 

In Wells, Me., June 19, Nancy B., relict of Edward 
Maxwell, 69 yrs 2 mos. 

In Wiscasset, Me., June 24, Hon. Wales Hubbard, 65. 
an Brooklyn, N. Y., June 19, Chas. K. True, D. D., 

yrs. 

In Central City, Col., Samuel 8. Johnson, formerly 

of Salem, Mass., 65 yrs 10 mos. 
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z= Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER, 





Mew Advertisements 
GATARRN Be xcs 


matter of how long standing. Trial 
CURE FRE 


Bottles sent to any sufferer 
freeofcharge. Address the sole 
proprietor, Fredrick W. Hale, 1s Bond St., New York. 





gs, 
» 
4 


The Heat of Summer, or of a tropical climate, 
causes a depression of vital power, fosters a bilious 
tendency, and renders the stomach and bowels apt to 
a - Bis Us disordered. This bartal poe 
ence is nu most refres' vigora- 
ting of salines y hing 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 
Which is emphatically indorsed by physicians and the 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.  2w26 








D. T. Chase is President, Arthur | 





A. WOODS’ 


New Enc’ ..d Gear Mower. 


ERY PLE AND STRONG-—-WAR- 
ranted the lightest draft in the world. Be sure 
and see it before buying a Mower. 


=] WHITTEMORE’S 


CHAMPION HORSE RAKE, 


with patent tooth, that does not scratch up all the dirt. 
Truly a Rake worthy of the name. 


FIELD'S SELF-DUMP RAKE, 
PERFECT WORKING. Also, 


The Best Drag Rake in the market. 
HAYING TOOLS 


Of all kinds, at lowest market prices, 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 
2w25 


128 So. Market St., Boston. 
SALESROOM FOR 


Waltham Wetehes 


J. V. KETTELL, 
376 Washington St., Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., 


Offers to the public, at the lowest prices, the largest 
assortment ot 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


Cold Chains, Clocks, &c., 


to be found in Boston. Parties ata distance desiring 
to order by mail can do so with perfect contidence, as 
I guarantee every watch sold, and furnish the com- 
pany’s certificate with it. Swis20 


WALLINGFORD’S 


GarRGET CurRE 


CUnts GAKGET IN CATTLE LN 3 OR 4 DAYS. 
Farmers and herdsmen your attention is called to 
this new and valuable medicine. It is safe, reliable 
and easily administered. Price 75c. a bottle. 
W. W. WHIPPLE & CO., Wholesale and Retail 
Ageuts, Portland, Me., to whom all orders should be 
addressed. By sending 75c., a bottle will be sent to 


any address, express paid. 8tzd 

a ' iO IN PREMIUMS GIVEN 
S14 é away! Watches, Jewelry, Musicai In- 
strument Dress Patterns, &c., &c. 50 Cards, with 
name, 25 ts,—Snowflake, Marbie, Bristol, Moire 
Antique, E ossed, Morning Glory, Phantom, Orien- 
tal, Plaid, Granite, Basket, Damask, &c. A PREMIUM 
to each pack. Agents wanted. Address Card Printer, 
Newburyport, Mass. 2w25 


— NOTICE. — 


garian or Millet. 


For 1 acre 2 Bags, 320 Ibs.,. . 
For 1 acre 2 Bags, 450 Ibs.,. . 


This crop is a strong feeder, and if the land is poor 
the larger quantity should be applied. If the land is in 
fair condition the smaller quantity will give good results. 
From two to three tons, under favorable conditions, is 
not an unusual yield, and it is considered equal to the 
best English hay. It thrives best in hot, dry weather, 
and may be sown from the middle of June to the tirst of 
August, and grows in six weeks. If your hay crop is 











of San | 


short or you have afield where,the graas is light, it may 
be ploughed after haying, and sown to Hungarian, 
| which will come off in time to seed down in the fall or 
| sow towinter Rye. Hungarian is a graud thing to eke 
| out a short crop, and is not half —— by our New 
| England farmers. About one bushel seed is sown to 
| the acre, and harrowed lightly into the soil. It should 
| be cut when in blossom. : 
|  TOP-DRESS.—A clover field or a field recently 
seeded, or wherever there is a good moist sod, may 
be profitably top-dressed with the Stockbridge Grass 
Manure, 2 bags, $10 worth to an acre. 

BACKWARD CROPS.-—!f your crops are 
backward, on account of cold weather or lack of ma- 
nure in the soil, the Stockbridge may be hoed about 
the plants, and it will hasten them to maturity. 

FODDER CORN.—For one acre, 2 bags, 450 |bs., 
$12. This has giv en excellent satisfaction, producing 
several tons of fodder to the acre. Fodder corn may 
be sown with the Stockbridge Manure as late as the 
middle of July, and will grow rapidly and luxuriantly. 
There is nothing better than this crop to help out 
short feed. 

TURNIP.—For \ or 1-6 acre, 1 bag, 250 Ibs., $5.50. 
This will produce at the rate of 40C to 600 bushels per 
acre, according to soil, season and kind cultivated. 
Applied in the drill. 

AGE.—For 1-8 acre, 1 bag, 200 lbs., $5. This 
will produce trom 8 to 10 tons per acre, according to 
soil and season. Sown broadcast, or hoed about the 
plants. This manure is used by the market gardeners 
and liked very much. 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., 


43 Chatham St., Boston, 3 Park Place, N. Y¥. 
24tf 


“ 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 

WARRANTED PURE WHITE LEAD.-- 
Well-known throughout New England as the 

WHITEST, FINEST, and BEST. 

= TAPE, *% in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
Sticks. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2 to 8 inches wide, on 
reels for Builders. 

LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 

At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 
lyl2 FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass. 





a ROD 
U sz199n Buluds 301 
$10 to $1000 res ery mei en 


BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N.Y. ly47 


Mixed Cards with name, 10c. Agent's outfit, 10c. 
L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 4w23 


GOLD ethene, 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
Side Visitor. Terms and Outtit Free. Address 
P.O. VICKERY, AuGusTA, Maine. ly16 


Any worker can make $12aday at home. Cost 
ly outfitfree. True & Co., Augusta, Me. ly? 





PRISES 


aw 


3m15 


Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. post 
paid. Geo. I. Reen & Co., Nassau,N. Y. 52t40 


WOOL. 
SOULE & GOULD, 
Commission Merchants 


FOR THE SALE OF 


FLEECE AND PULLED WOOLS, 


158 Federal Street, Boston. 
Consignments sdlicited, and advances made > 


ments. Sacks furnished. 
with name, 10 cts. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, N. ¥Y 


3 
13122 





25 








Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no 2 alike, 


“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 

4 One bait willeatch 
‘Twenty Fish. 
Nov fr ineeaaaine ante oo 7 
Sentbymall. J. BRIDE & CO., 
, Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-York, 
Bend for Catalogue of useful novelties aad mention this paper, 
13w2t' =. 


~ 
we 7 


ACRES OF GOOD GRASS 

32 divided into pasturing, mowin and “dine? 
very pleasantly situated in the rear of the thriving vil- 
lage of Marlboro’ and within 4 mile of depots, schools 
and churches; and every side except one is on the 
road. The buildings consist of a large 2-story house, 
barn 32 by 70, carriage house, hog-house and eider 
mill, and are pleasantly located on an elevation in the 
centre of the farm, and nearly all the land lies in full 
view from the buildings. There is considerable fruit, 
mostly apples, and an abundant supply of water all 
the year. The fences are nearly all stone wall. 

_For further particulars enquire of R. P. Eaton & 
Co., at this office, or of T. B. PATCH, East Main St. 
Marlboro, Mass., who will show the premises free o 
cost. : 4w3 Marlboro, June 1, 1878. 


HE ORLOFF HORSE “SQBOL” IM- 
Diportes in 1876 by RopBins BarrxLy of Norfolk, 
WILL MAKE THE SEASON 
of 1878 at my stable at Middlefield, Conu., at whica 
place I may be addressed for more particular informa- 

13t18 JOHN M. TERRILL. 


FARMS AND FARMINC. 
ANDS IN THE AROOSTOOK VAL- 
LEY. Small and large farms trom $1 to $10 per 
acre, according to distance fom Railroad. Twenty-five 
years’ residence gives us a thorough knowledge of the 
country. Teams furnished for a personal inspection 
of any farm on our register. Correspondence solicited. 
SMALL & SMALL, Real Estate Agents, 
“Caribou House.” l3wi6 Caribou, Me. 


Legal Aotices, 


NZ IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
AN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin. 
istrator of the estate of HARRIET C. WALKER, late 
of Denver, in the State of Colorado, deceased, and 
taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds, as the 
law directs. All persons having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased are required to exhibit the 
same; and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make payment to 
AARON WALKER, Adm’r. 
Cambridge, June 1lith, 1878. 3w26 


YVOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons in- 
terested in the Estate of ANDERS 8. BERGENDAHL, 
late of Acton, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
rant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
eceased, to GEORGE HEYWOOD, of Concord, in the 
County of Middlesex. You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court,to be held at Lowell, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the third Tuesday of July 
next, at nine o'clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against granting the same. And the said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice there 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BRUOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-second day of June, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 
3w26 J. H. TYLER, Kegister. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Next of Kin, and others interested in the estate 
of NANCY WHITING, late of Cambridge, in said Coun. 
ty, deceased, Greeting : Whereas, BENJAMIN RK. KAND, 
the administrator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court for allowance the final account 
of his administration on said estate, and applicution 
has been made for a distribution of the balance in his 
hands among the next of kin of said deceased. You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the second 
Tuesday of July next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why said account 
should not be allowed and distribution made accordin 

to said application. And said administrator is ordere 

to serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week, inthe NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 
printed at Boston, three weeks, successively, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twelfth day of June, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
eight. Sw25y i. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTsS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of ALLEN CUMMINGS, 
late of Dunstable, in said County, deceased, greeting : 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by MARIA B. 
CUMMINGS, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to her, the executrix therein named, and 
that she may be excimpt from givinga surety or sure- 
tie? on her bond pursuant to said will and statute. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, 
on the first Tuesday of July next, at nine o’clock be- 
tore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said (ourt, this eleventh day of June, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

3wt J. H. TYLER, Register. 


GLEANER RAKE 
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It Rakes Cleaner than any other 


ORSE RAKE IN USE, AND DOES 

not scratch or tear the ground. The teeth are 
80 ny and hung that the points run flat on the 
ground in a direct line with the tread of the wheels, 
and thus glide under and lift and carry the hay with- 
out dragging it. Each tooth works independently, 
and it takes but a second to remove one or put it in 
place. The Rake is constructed of the best material, 
and in a most thorough manner. It carries a large 
winrow, and always gives perfect satisfaction. 


It is the Rake for you to Buy. 


Send for circular, or call and see it. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass., 
Agent for manufacturers. 5w22 


GOLDEN MILLET. 


E OFFER FOR SALE SEED OF 
this valuable variety of Millet which is fast com- 
ing into favor as an annual Hay and Fodder Crop. 


Also, Hungarian and common Millet. 


HOVEY & CoO., 


21 16 South Market St., BOSTON. 


C. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCI IANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Lard, 
Nos. 70 & S81 Faneuil Hall Market. 


eop2tt BOSTON, 
7-shot revolver, with box cart. 


Revolver Free ridges. Address J. BOWN & 


SON, 136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 13t22 





FAT 


The GREAT REMEDY for 


OCORPULENOB. 
ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


is purely and harmless. It acts 
a the in the bay its bet 

werted into fat. Taken in accordance with 
rections, it will reduce a fat person twe to ive 
is not a Chesage but the 
others.” By Seats t}., twe 
and what was true ther is poue 

BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Proprietors, Buffale, H, ¥- 
13t23 

Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell out 
Staple Goods to deale, + No peddiing 
aid. weet yy 4 


ment. address 5S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home Bt, © a 


UBULAR Ow Sockets FOR 


lop Duccies 





; 30 Fun, 100. 
ristol, Ct. 8t18 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 
cured at home. No _ publicity. 








your own town. Terms and $65 otufit 
ALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. ly¥v9 


S66 a 
FALL RIVER LINE 


—FOR—— 


niet NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West. 


MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Trains leave Old 7 >. R. Depot daily at 4.30 


and 6 P.M. Sun une 23 to Sept. 
8th, inclusive, at 7 P. ” . 


ONLY LINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION. 
Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn trans- 
ferred free. - 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 


on each steamer every evening du the season. 
Tickets, ctaheroome | and berths sootned at the Com- 


pany’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, ° 
and State 
L. H. PA 


Streets, and at Old Colo: aon ——— 
nm 
H PALMOER, Age 3. it IKLN DICK, Supt. 
v7 

VA . 


: hovhe 
Chewing & 1 y.ceo! 
Awarded highest yriee at Centennial E> osition for 
Sine chewing qualities and ibaa and ivcting char. 
acter i ing. The best tobacco 
ever made. As our blue strip trade-mark is eesaly 
matet . “ye eit: see that Jonen’ Bet 
ever x dealers. Bend comple. 
. re) rs Jackson & Co,, Mfra., Petersburg, V® 














70 MIXED CARDS, 10c. and stam 
Agt’s outfit, 3c. WRIGHT & CO., 
OPIUM Terms moderate. 1000 testimonials. 
Write sure. Address 
DR. L. F. LAKE, 411 Cambridge St., 
4w2ty Cambridgeport, Mass. 
AND 
practicing the inestimable truths 
contained in the best medical book 
ever issued, entitled SELF.PRE- 
SERVATION. Price only $1. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
It treats of Exhausted Vitality, 
Premature Decline, Nervous an 
less concomitant ills and untold miseries that result 
therefrom, and contains more than 50 original grcoert 
tions, any one of which is worth the price of the book. 
This book was written by the most extensive and 
probably the most skilful practitioner in America, to 
whom was awarded a gold and jewelled medal by the 
National Medical Association. 
the very finest Steel Engravings 
—a marvel of art and beauty— 
sent FREE to all. Send for it at 
once. A 88 
PEABODY MEDICAL IN- 
STITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch St., 
ly47 ton, Mass. 
Warranted a perfect cure (or mon- 
ey returned) for ail the worst 
PILEs, Leprosy, SCROPULA, 
ALT RHEUM, RRKUMATISM, Ca. 
TARRH, KIDNEY DISEASES, aul 
diseases of SKIN and BLOOD. 


BY READING 
Physical Debility, and the end. 
A Pamphlet, illustrated with 
H. D. 
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wn remedy, has 
Sh Ri od . a simple sel t cure, 





tym M. REEVES, 43 Chatham &t., N. ¥. 
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Poetry, 


—_—_—_—__——— ee 


From Sunday Afternoon for July. 
A FUNERAL PSALM. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Silent we sat, within a darkened room; 
For in our midst, the lowering heart of gloom, 
Stood a low bier, with blossoms showered in vain 
‘Po hide the ghastly shape of loss and pain. 
Still, still was all, save when one sobbing breath 

aid stified tribute to the conqueror Death; 
When suddenly, outside the open door, 
An oriole begun his song to pour; 
Sweet, liquid, clear, tranquil as the morn 
That scatters all the mists trom meads forlorn, 
His warble thrilled the sunshine and the air, 
And made the emerald grasses show more fair; 
The baddeg elms swayed to that living sound, 
And some sweet maduess spread through all around. 
No more | heard the moan au plaint of prayer; 
No more the hymn’s low wailiug held me there: 
No death, no grave, but heaven's immortal Spring 
Did in that silver cadence reign and ring. 
The fresh deep grass; the buds on thickening trees; 
"he new-born life aud sweetness in the breeze; 
The nesting, nestling birds, that overhead 
‘Their little hammocks in the branches spread; 
The tender fragrance trom the bending boughs; - 
The way-side bivssoms litting sunny brows; 
The deep biue heaven, the gentle south wind’s sigh, 
That like some bappy, wandering child went by, 
All sung accordaut anthem in my ear :— 
“The Lord is risen! why do ye seek him here? 
His world, his way, is iife, not death and woe. 

k up where his departing footsteps go! 

The grave is empty save of slumbering dust. 
The Lord is risen: arise, oh faith and trust! 
Swing wide, ye gates of never-tailing Spring; 
Hear the swift tvotsteps of your coming king! 
Behold He cometh! here is lile aud joy; 
No winds shall seatter aud no frosts destroy. 
Be glad for death, life’s blind beguiiing weed ; 
Thy dead shall rise, for Christ is risen indeed.” 
So atiil, above the weeping and the prayer, 
The spring's diviner message stirred the air; 
And I, as we escaped anew from prison, 
Sung to my soul exulting, “He hus risen!” 


A Selected Story. 
ree From the Cornhill Magasina 


COUNT WALDEMAR. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—I. 


It was in Homburg that | first met him. I 
had finished the noonday breakfast which | 
always take at the Cursaal, and was sitting on 
the terrace in front of that establishment, 
smoking the one morning cigar allowed me by 
my doctor, and contemplating with indolent 
satisfaction the sunny gardens before me and 
all the soft lights and shades that lay upon 
the distant woods, when he came clattering 
down the steps of the restaurant in his tight 
blue hussar uniform, his Hessian boots, and 
flat forage cap, and puiling up suddenly 
within a few paces of my chair, began to slap 
his breast and rummage in his scanty coat-tail 
pockets in search of something which was evi- 
dently not to be found there. He was a tall, 
handsome young fellow, with clear blue eyes 
and a fair moustache, a young fellow of a 
type by no means uncommon in the German 
army; but something—l don’t know whether 
it was his size, or his good looks, or a pro- 
phetic instinct attracted my attention to him 
at once. A slight cloud overspread his feat- 
ures as he realized the futility of his search, 
and fora moment or two he seemed uncer- 
tain what to do next; but presently, becom- 
ing aware of the scrutiny of an elderly Eng- 
lishman of benevolent aspect, he cheered up, 
as with a sudden inspiration, and approaching 
mein a couple of strides, raised his right 
hand to the side of his cap, bowed very low 
from the waist, and gratified me with one ot 
the brightest smiles I have ever seen upon a 
human countenance. 

‘I have done a most stupid thing,” said he, 
speaking with a strong German accent, but 
without hesitation or a shadow of embarrass- 
ment; ‘I have lett my cigarren-etui at the 
hotel. Dare | give myself the liberty to ask 
if you have a cigar to spare in your pocket ?” 

Of course I handed him my case without 
further ado. I suppose that no man living 
could be churl enough to refuse such a re- 
quest; but I was awused by it nevertheless ; 
for it was one that an Englishman would have 
died rather than address to a total stranger; 
and indeed the article required was to be pur- 
chased close at hand in the Cursaal restaurant, 
where my esteemed friend M. Chevet keeps 
some of the choicest brands. 

The young officer, however, had his reasons 
for not choosing to avail himself of this con- 
venient proximity, and disclosed them with 
engaging candor, after taking a light from 
me. 

‘‘Now this is a very goot cigar,” he was 
kind enough to remark, seating himself 
astride upon an iron chair. ‘If I would buy 
such a one by Chevet, I would have to pay a 
mark for him. One mark—yes, that is what 
they have asked me last night—it is unheard 
of! For you Englishmen, who pay without 
bargaining, that is very well; but we Ger- 
mans” ( Chairmans he pronounced it) ‘‘are not 
such fool—I mean we know better what is the 
fair price.” , 

His ease of manner was simply inimitable ; 
I have never seen anything like it before or 
since. It rose, I imagine, from that unsus- 
pecting good will toward the world at large 
which makes children who are not afflicted 
with shyness such charming companions. I 
was delighted with him. He chatted away so 
pieseentiy and amusingly for a quarter of an 

our that I was quite sorry when a formidable 

osse of comrades in arms —dragoons, uhlans, 

ussars, and [ know not what other specimens 
of the Imperial German cavalry—came clank- 
ing along the terrace and carried him off with 
them. Before this he had given me his card, 
which bore the name of Count Waldemar von 
Ravensburg; had informed me that he held a 
lieutenant’s commission in a Wurtemberg 
hussar regiment and was in Homburg for the 
purpose of riding in some proposed military 
steeple-chases ; and had strongly advised me 
to dine that evening at the Hessischer Hof, 
where he said I should get good German fare, 
greatly superior to the spurious French cook- 
ing of the more fashionable hotels. 

**I shall be dining there myself mit all my 
friends,” he added, by way of final induce- 
ment. 

Under ordinary circumstances such a con- 
sideration as this would have sufficed of itself 
to drive me elsewhere in search of my even- 
ing sustenance ; for sincerely as I appreciate 
the many amiable social qualities of German 
officers, I know what these gentlemen are 
when a number of them get together, and | 
am fond neither of being deafened, nor of 
having to bellow like a skipper in a gale of 
wind in order to make my own remarks audi- 
ble. But I had taken such a fancy to Count 
Waldemar, he struck me as so genial and 
original a type of fellow creature, that I was 
loth to lose my opportunity of prosecuting my 
acquaintance with him; and accordingly the 
dinner hour (half past five) fouhd me at the 
door of the little Hessischer Hof. 

A most cacophonous din burst upon my 
ears as I entered, from an assemblage of 
uniformed warriors, who, as thé manner of 
their nation is, were exchanging civilities in 
accents suggestive of furious indignation. 
My young hussar detached himself from the 
group, greeted me with the warmth of an old 

jend, and presented me to each of his com- 
rades in turn. 

“Meester Clefford—Herr von Blechow, 
Hérr yon Rochow, Herr von Katzow, Herr 
von Wallwitz, Herr von. Zedlitz, Herr von 
Zezschwitz,” &. &« Perhaps these were 
not their names; indeed, now I tome to'think 
of it, I believe they ran into, considerably 
more syllables; but it does not much matter. 
They were all very polite, and indeed were as 
pleasant and jovial a set of youths as’ one 
could wish to meet. During dinner, the con- 
versation turned chiefly upon races and steeple- 
chases, giving opportunity for many thrilling 
aneedotes, and with our dessert we some 
sweet’ Chathpagne, over which we grew very 
merry and noisy. 

“When ‘it was all over, Count Waldemar 
hooked his arm within mine, and in this fa- 
miliar fashion we strolled out into the street 
where he was early in August) broad day- 
light still reigned, and slant sunrays from the 
west streamed upon the long row of yellow 
droschkes with their patient, net-covered 
horses, upon the shiny hats of the drivers, 
upon the trim orange trees in their green tubs, 
and upon the distinguished visitors—English 
almost exclusively—who, by twos and threes, 
were slowly wending their way toward the ter- 
race, where the band would soon strike up. 
Gusts of cool, fresh air were sweeping down 
from the blue Taunus range, setting the little 
flags upon the Cursaal fluttering and banging 
a shutter here and there. Imagine to your- 
self a stalwart young hussar, moving with that 
modicum of swagger from which no cavalry 
man that ever lived is quite free, and which 
very tight clothes render to some extent com- 
pulsory upon their wearer; imagine, arm in 
arm with him, an Englishman of something 
under middle height and something over mid- 
dle age, clad in a gray frockcoat and trousers 
and tall white hat, and you will have before 
your mind’s eye a picture which, I grieve to 
think, is not wholly wanting in elements of 
the ridiculous. 

I have reason to believe that the droschke 
drivers saw it in this light; 1 fear that m 
compatriots did; I know that I did myself. 
But I am perfectly sure that the excellent 
Count Waldemar was not only free from the 
faintest suspicion that our appearance could 

oke a smile, but that he never could have 

brought to understand in the least why it 
should do so. No one could laugh louder or 
longer than he, upon occasion; but then he 
must have something to laugh at; and it would 
have been impossible to convince him that 
there could be any joke in the fact of 
two gentlemen walking in-arm. 
He was in all things the most completely un- 
self-conscious mortal I have ever known. 

For my own part, I am not ashamed to con- 
Neos a, I am ashamed, but donot con- 
‘ess—that the notion of being promenaded u 
and down the femane, pater the eyes of all 
my friends and acquaintances, by this - 
legged and rather loud-voiced young ’ 
alarmed me so much that I was fain to insist 








upon, leading him, down one of the more se- 
cluded alleys. did not want to walk that 
way ; he said he should neither hear the music 
nor see the people there; but I pointed out to 
him that it would be impossible ir me to give 
my whole attention to his conversation in a 
crowd ; and. so, being a most good-natured 
soul, he yielded, went on chatting about 
Stuttgardt, and his regiment, and his brother 
officers, and his horses, in all of which sub- 
ow he seemed to think that I must be great- 
y interested. And so indeed | was—or, at 
least, in his treatment of them. 

Just as we reached the point where the 
Untere Promenade crosses the Cursaal Gar- 
dens we were met by a party of English peo- 
ple—an old lady, three young ones, and a 
couple of men carrying shawls—who came up 
the steps talking and laughing, and passed on 
toward the band. I should not have noticed 
them particularly had not a sudden convulsive 
jerk of my captive arm made me. aware that 
my companion had some reason for feeling 
moved by their vicinity. The manner in 
which he paused, and, gazing after them, pro- 
foundly sighed, would have sufficiently re- 
vealed the nature of that reason, even if he 
had intended to conceal it—which of course 
he did not. 

‘**Now I shall tell you something,” said he, 


with an air of confidential candor all his own. 


“The lady you see there—the tall one who is 
walking alone—it is she whom I mean to make 
my wife.” 

‘Indeed ?” [ answered. ‘‘I’m sorry, then, 
that I did not look at her more closely. May 
I venture to ask her name ?” 

‘Ah, diess [ cannot just tell you. But it 
begins mit an S—that I know; for I have 
seen the monograni upon her fan.” 

‘Your love affair is not very far advanced 
then ?” 

**Advanced? no; it is not yet commenced ; 
but that is no matter. I have three whole 
days more to spend here, and in three days 
one may do much. Qh, and we do not. see 
one another now for the first time. Last 
summer we have met in a bath.” 

‘‘In a bath?” I echoed, rather startled. 

*You do not say bath—no? Well, in a 
watering place. It is true that I have not 
been able to make myself acquaint mit her; 
but my eyes have spoken. [I think she has 
perhaps understood. And now I was think- 
ing at dinner that you might present me.” 

‘*To the lady? My dear sir, I should like 
nothing better; but unfortunately I never saw 
her before in my life.” 

‘*Versteht sich! That is no difficulty. 
You are English—she is English; you have 
friends here who will certainly know her.” 

I interrupted my impetuous companion by 
observiny that he was evidently under some 
misapprehension as to the social relations of 
the English abroad. Even upon the doubtful 
supposition that the unknown lady and I had 
some common acquaintance in Homburg, it by 
no means followed that I conld venture to re- 
quest amintroduction to her ‘for myself—still 
less for a friend. 

“Besides,” I added, ‘‘all sorts of people 
travel nowadays. This lady may bea duchess, 
or she may be a tailor’s daughter. In the 
first case, you see, she would probably de- 
cline to bave anything to say to me; and in 
the second I should not particularly care about 
knowing her.” 

He appeared to be rather surprised than 
shaken by these objections. For a few sec- 
onds he contemplated me wonderingly, strok- 
ing his moustache, and murmuring, ‘‘What a 
pitee !” but his self-confidence was not long in 
returning to him. 

‘“‘Never mind!” he resumed cheerfully ; 
‘‘we must make the attempt—that ean do no 
harm. You will try to make yourself pre- 
sented to her to-night, and if you succeed, 
you will present me to-morrow morning.” 

I don’t think it struck him for a moment 
that there was anything cool in this proposal. 
He uttered it in the most matter of fact tone 
in the world, patted me encouragingly on the 
shoulder, and then, remarking that Herr von 
Wallwitz would be waiting for him, said hg 
would leave me to accomplish my mission. 
{ afterward found that he was in the habit of 
issuing his behests in this calm manner, and 
that, somehow or other, they were generally 
obeyed. 


hether it was owing to the power of 


Count Waldemar’s reliance upon human 
friendliness, or to the pliancy of my own na- 
ture, which has led me into many a scrape 
first and last, I can’t say ; but certain it is that 
in this instance He gained his point. For, as 
chance would have it, the very first person 
whom I met on returning to the terrace, where 
the lamps were now lighted, and where the 
fashionable world of Homburg was gossiping, 
flirting, and promenading to the accompani- 
ment of an excellent band, was little Tommy 
Tufnell, who knows, or says he knows, every- 
body from the Prince of Wales downward ; 
and as, immediately after this encounter, I 
happened to espy the fair unknown sitting in 
the midst of a circle of friends. I took the 
opportunity to ask my companion whether he 
could give me any information about ber, at 
the same time expressing a careless wish to 
make her acquaintance. Tommy, of course 
knew her pertectly well—most intimately, in 
fact—had known her people all hislife. ‘*She 
was a Miss Grey— Warwickshire Greys, you 
know,” he observed explanatorily. He fur- 
ther informed me that she was a widow, and 
that her present name was Seymour. Mar- 
ried poor Tack Seymour of the 25th Hussars,” 
he continued. ‘‘You remember Jack, of 
course. No? Ah, well, he was a baddish 
lot, poor fellow. Broke his neck out hunting 
—just as well, perhaps. Had D. T. twice, 
and was not over and above kind to his wife, 
I’m afraid. She is here with her aunt, Mrs 
Grey, and her cousins—charming people. 
Come along, and I'll introduce you. Upon 
my word, Clifford, you old fellows !—when 
you get away from your wives, and come 
abroad on the loose, there’s no end to the 
games you're up to. All safe with me, you 
know—shan’t say anything about it to Mrs. 
Clifford,” adds the facetious Tommy, wagging 
his head and nudging me after a favorite 
fashion of his, which I am quite sure he would 
abandon if he only knew how very much I dis- 
like it. 

Presently I was making my best bow be- 
fore the little group of ladies just mentioned. 
The two young men whom I had seen entering 
the gardens with them stopped talking and 
stared, evidently wondering what the deuce 
this tiresome old fogy wanted; but as | 
showed no disposition to interrupt their re- 
spective flirtations with the pretty Miss 
Greys, they soon began to whisper again, and 
ceased to notice me. Tufnell obligingly en- 
gaged Mrs. Grey, a stout, good-humored 
looking old person, in an animated discussion 
as to the effect of the Homburg waters upon 
suppressed gout; and Mrs. Seymour withdrew 
a corner of her dress from a chair which 
stood conveniently at her side. I availed my- 
self of the tacit permission thus conveyed, 
and dropped into it, profiting by the light of 
an adjacent: gee lamp to survey at my leisure 
the lady who had made so facile a conquest of 
Count Waldemar. 

I saw aslim, but well-proportioned figure, 
clad in a handsome silk dress, the cut of which, 
even to my masculine eyes, betrayed the band 
of an artist; a face neither beautiful nor 
plain, surmounted by a profusion of little, 
fair curls, arranged, according to the fashion 
of the day, so as to conceal the forehead, a 
picturesque hat, a pair of diamond solitaire 
earrings—upon the whole a person complete- 
ly unremarkable, but at the same time (to use 
an adjective which I abhor but cannot replace) 
decidedly stylish. Why any one should have 
fallen in love with Mrs. Seymour at first sight 
it was not very easy to understand, though 
taking her altogether, she made a favorable 
impression upon me. She had a frank, pleas- 
ant smile and clear gray eyes, and talked 
away agreeably enough, in an easy conven- 
tional way, about Homburg, about the recent 
Goodwood meeting, the st scandal, and 
what not. In short, she was so exactly like 
everybody else that I had no hesitation in 
crediting her with just so much of good na- 
ture, common sense, selfishness, and solid 
principle as are required to make up a well- 
balanced character, nor any doubt but that she 
would be quite the last woman in the world to 
marry a scatter-brained German hussar, after 
a courtship of three days’ duration. 

She bowed or nodded to so many of the 
passers-by during the time that I was sitting 
beside her that I formed a shrewd guess that 
among the many obstacles which seemed to lie 
in the path of my audacious young friend, 
that most formidable one of wealth was not 
likely to be wanting _Later in the evening I 
again came across Tommy Tufnell in the 
Cursaal, whither I had red to have a look 
at the young people dancing before I went to 

d, and I took occasion to question him upon 
this point. 

“Ob, yes, she is very well off,” answered 
Tommy carelessly ; ‘that is, comfortably off, 
you know—three or four thousand a year, or 
something like that, I should think, and no 
children. It would have been more if poor 
Seymour had gone over to the majority a lit- 
tle sooner. He always lived beyond his in- 
come, and latterly ‘he lost rather heavily on 
the turf.” 

Mentally summing up, as I walked home, 
all that I had heard and segn of Mrs. Sey- 
mour, I came to the conclusion that to intro- 
duce Count Waldemar to her would be merely 
to cause disappointment to him, annoyance to 
her, and inconvenience to myself; and I 
therefore determined that I would do nothing 
of the sort. HadI been a little better ac- 
ees with the Wurtemberger, I 
8 not have le this resolution; for I 
subsequently discovered him to be one of 
those le who invariably get their own way, 
whereas I, for some Reason, seldom or 
never mine. 

Whar I t down to the springs at half- 
past seven the next ing, i i 





bethen-Brunnen but Mrs. Seymour. She 
looked very nice and fresh in her cotton dress, 
and saluted me with a friendly nod and 
smile. Side by side we drained our bitter 
draught, and then, as neither of us was pro- 
vided with a companion, we could not well 
help turning away to go through the preacrib- 
ed twenty minutes of moderate exercise to- 
gether. We took our way down the shady 
avenue so familiar to Englishmen, while the 
morning sun streamed through the leaves 
above our heads, throwing long blue shadows 
from the trees across the dewy grass of the 
park, while the throng of water drinkers 
tramped steadily up and down, and the bands- 
men in their kiosk scraped and tootled away as 
merrily as if they really enjoyed making mel- 
ody at that unnatural hour. Half London 
met or passed us as we walked. Peers and 
tradesmen, judges and generals, members of 
Parliament, and members of the Stock Ex- 
change, they plodded on—they, their wives 
and their daughters—a queer miscellany of 
Anglo-Saxon samples, without a single Ger- 
man, barring li. S. H. the Grand Duke of 
Halbacker, among them. I had just pointed 
out this remarkable circumstance to my fair 
companion when a sudden grip of my left 
arm above the elbow warned me that I had 
spoken too hastily. Here, sure enough, was 
a German, and one who had no notion of be- 
ing ignored either. 

**Goot morning!” he cried cheerily. ‘‘Now 
this is a very fortunate thing, that | just hap- 
pen to meet you.” 

I was not quite so sure of that; but I an- 
swered him civilly, and he hooked himself on 
to me without any ceremony. I resumed my 
conversation with Mrs, Seymour, and after we 
had progressed a few yards Count Waldemar 
began poking me with his elbow in a way 
which | understood, but did not choose to no- 
tice. Finding these gentle hints of no avail, 
he followed them up presently by such a tre- 
mendous blow in my ribs that I positively 
staggered ‘under it. I looked up at him re- 
proachtfully, shook my head, and tried to form 
with my lips the words, ‘‘Can’t be done. 
Will explain afterward.” But it was no good. 

‘*] hear not one wort von wass you say,” 
was his response, delivered in stentorian 
tones; after which he continued, without low- 
ering his voice in the least, ‘‘Will you not do 
me the honor to present me to madame ?” 

What could I do? 

‘**Mrs. Seymour, will you allow me to in- 
troduce Count Waldemar von Ravensburg,” 
says I, perhaps a little sulkily; and I noticed 
that a mischievous gleam of amusement swept 
across the lady’s face as she returned Count 
Waldemar’s profound bow. No doubt he had 
been making eyes at her with that thorough- 
ness of purpose which distinguished his every 
deed. 

Now that I had acted contrary to my bet- 
ter judgment, and done what was required of 
me, it obviously remained only that 1 should 
take myself off; and indeed it was time for 
my second glass of water. So, when we had 
reached the Elfsabethen-Brunnen, whither we 
all three returned together, 1 judiciously 
caught sight of a friend and slipped away. 

While listening to the plaints of old Mr. 
Porteous upon the subject of his gouty toes, 
1 kept an eye upon the Count and the widow, 
who were sustaining an animated dialogue on 
the further side of the spring. saw her 
finish her potion; I saw him sieze the empty 
glass, hand it to the attendant maiden to be 
refilled, and drain it with a gusto for which 
the inherent properties of the water were 
hardly suflicient to account; I saw him repeat 
this foolhardy action twice—thrice, and then 
walk away at Mrs. Seymour’s side as coolly as 
as you please. I believe he would have 
pocketed the tumbler, like Sir Walter Scott, 
bad not his uniform been far too tight to per- 
mit of such a proceeding. 

Merciful powers! three glasses of Elisa- 
bethen straight off the reel! And I who am 
allowed but two; and must walk about for 
twenty minutes after the first, and for an hour 
after the second, under peril of I know not 
what awful consequences! I took a couple of 
turns along the avenue beside Porteus’s bath 
chair, and then concluded my walk in the 
company of some other fellow-sufferers ; but | 
heard little of what they said, for 1 could not 
take my eyes off that young man. I watched 
him as the islanders watched St. Paul of old, 
waiting for tardy Nemesis to overtake him, 
and I was almost disappointed to see that he 
came out of the ordeal as scathless as the 
apostle. ~My faith in my favorite spring re- 
ceived a blow that morning from which it has 
never fully recovered. Meanwhile the uncon- 
scious disturber of my peace was to all ap- 
pearance getting on at a great rate with Mrs. 
Seymour. Their conversation did not appear 
to flag for a moment; and every now and then 
the sound of his laughter reached my ears 
above the din of the. band, the shufiling of 
footsteps, and the buzz of many voices. Such 
a jolly, joyous laugh as it was! No snigger, 
nor cackle, nor half-smothered outburst, buta 
fine rich ho-ho-ho! as natural and irrepress- 
ible ag the song of a bird, and, to my ears, 
nearly as musical. I declare that, if I had 
been a woman, I should have felt three parts 
inclined to marry Count Waldemar for the 
mere sake of his laugh, knowing that it could 
only proceed from the most manly and honest 
of hearts. 

He caught me up after I had set my face 
homeward, and clapped me ou the shoulder 
with much warmth. ‘‘You are my very goot 
friend,” he was good enough to say. ‘‘I shall 
never forget wass you have done for me ” 

**You have nothing to thank me for. I 
should not have introduced you if you had not 
forced me into doing so,” | replied. candidly. 
‘*The truth is, there is no chance for you. | 
know my countrywomen better than you can 
do, and I assure you that, though Mrs. Sey- 
mour may find it amusing enough to hear you 
talk, she will no more think of accepting your 
offer (if you are foolish enough to make her 
one) than she would of drinking three glasses 
of mineral water highly charged with carbonic 
acid gas, because your lips had happened to 
touch the rim of the tumbler.” 

‘*Now, that we shall see,” he rejoined, in 
no way disconcerted. 

‘Setting aside the question of your nation- 
ality and of her very slight acquaintance of 
you,” I continued, ‘*I must tell you that she 
is a woman of considerable fortune.” 

**Ja—so ?” quoth he, quite imperturbably. 
‘That is all the better; for I am myself a 
poor man. Money brings not happiness, but 
it is no bad addition to happiness.” 

The perfect good faith with which this 
copy-book maxim was enunciated was in its 
way inimitable. It was clearly absurd to 
waste more words upon one so ignorant of the 
first guiding oulnsighen of civilized society, so 
I went home to breakfast. 


Il. 


I am one of those who look back with regret 
to the palmy old days of MM Blanc and 
Benazet. I never could see that the interests 
ot public morality required the suppression of 
the gaming tables, nor, for that matter, that 
it is the legitimate province of governments to 
look after the morals of law-abiding people at 
all. It has always seemed to me that, if I had 
gambling propensities, it would be far better 
for me to indulge them in public than in pri- 
vate. Those who stake against the bank play 
with an adversary who at least has no cards 
up his sleeve, who expects no ‘‘revenge” from 
a winner, who neither takes nor offers | O U's, 
who gains without unseemly exultation, and 
may be ‘‘broken” without being ruined. Of 
course I know all about the clerks who used 
to rob their masters’ tills, and the peasants 
whose hardly-earned wages used to disappear 
on Saturday nights over the green cloth; but 
an obligatory deposit of twenty pounds or so, 
to be returned on the departure of the visitor, 
would have effectually excluded these simple 
folks; and really, if our rulers are to begin 
protecting us against ourselves, where are 
they to stop? Why should we not be forbid- 
den to back a horse, or to invest our money in 
South American securities, or to go out in wet 
weather withont an umbrella and cork soles? 

I feel the more free to say all this, inasmuch 
as neither M. Blanc nor M. Benazet ever 
made a single thaler out of me, except in in- 
direct ways. It is not from any love of trente 
et quarante or roulette in themselves that I 
would fain see a restoration of those merry 
monarchs, but because their little kingdoms, 
which were once so joyous, are now left deso- 
late, or nearly so. Their flower gardens are 
growing less flowery every year; their well- 
mown lawns are well mown no more; their 

aths are grass-grown or strewn with falling 
eaves; their prime donne and Parisian actors 
find more lucrative summer engagements else- 
where ; the very gilding on their palace walls 
is beginning to tarnish, and will, perhaps, not 
be renewed, for where is the money to come 
from ?P 

Homburg, it is true, is more highly favored 
than its neighbors, fashion having chosen to 
decree of late years that it should be the 
proper thing for the English great world to 
repair thither for a time at the close of the 
London season; and I must confess that now, 
when I do my annual three weeks of water 
drinking, I mix in a more aristocratic as well 
as more respectable society than of yore. 
But then it is a considerably duller one. 
With the exception of lawn tennis and danc- 
ing, neither of which relaxations are altogether 
suitable to the age of # majority of the cur- 
gaste, vary ty. Ben somewhat wanting in 
amusements in latter days; and I sup- 

that is ge ge yond. determined 
to be present at steeple mentioned 
to me by Count Waldemar, that, on the a: 
inted day, there was not a i to fe 
Rad in the town for love or money. f myself 
was glad enough to accept the offer of a box 
seat from some friends ; for, anxious thougn T 
was to see how tay new Dias woees it 
himself in the saddle, I had no idea of tradg: 
ing two or three miles under a blazing sun for’ 
that or any other \. ms |! 


commanding a wide view of the rolling plain 
on which Homburg stands, of yellow corn 
fields and waving woods, and tie spires of 
Frankfort glittering in the distance. Mount- 
ed policemen in spiked helmets were galloping 
hither and thither without any ostensible ob- 
ject ; s were fluttering, a military band 
was in full blast; a large concourse of country 
people in holiday garb lined the hillside, and 
a triple row of carriages, displaying much 
quaint variety in build, was drawn up in the 
neighborhood of the winning post. 

In one of the latter I soon made out Mrs. 
Seymour, of whom, after the exchange of a 
few commonplaces, I could not forbear from 
inquiring her opinion of Herr von Ravensburg. 
She laughed heartily, as at some diverting re- 
miniscence. 

“Charming!” she replied. ‘Thank you 
so very much for introducing him to me. I 
don’t know when | have met any one who has 
made me laugh so much.” 

I doubted whether this were exactly the im- 
pression the young gentlemon had intended to 
produce, and I said so. 

‘He does not intend to produce any im- 
pression at all,” answered Mrs. Seymour. 
“That is just what makes him so delightful. 
Instead of thinking about himself, as most 
Englishmen do, he thinks about the person be 
is re | to—and tells you what he thinks, 
too, in the most innocent manner.” 

‘Did he tell you what he thought of you?” 
I asked. 

‘‘He did indeed. He said I wore false hair, 
and that that was very bad taste. Also he in- 
formed me that I ought not to go down to the 
springs in the morning alone.” 

**How very rude of him! Did he say noth- 
ing more than that ?” 

“Oh, yes, he paid me some compliments. 
He could hardly do less after being so plain- 
spoken. Ah, here he is. Now we shall have 
some fun.” 

The dialogue that ensued was funny enough 
in all conscience, but I doubt whether Mrs. 
Seymour fully appreciated the humor of it. 
To an onlooker nothing could have been more 
comical than the freak of fate which had 
brought together these two widely differing 
types of humanity, and had inspired each of 
them with a desire to penetrate beneath the 
outer crust of the other’s individuality. By 
education, by habit, in thought and in mode 
of expression, they were as remote from one 
another as a Chinaman from a Choctaw; and 
I question whether they had a single quality 
in common, unless it were that of good nature. 
Mrs. Seymour understood, no doubt, that this 
young German was greatly smitten with her— 
she must have been blind indeed to have ig- 
nored that—but I think that her comprehen- 
sion of him began and ended there. As for 
him, he palpably could make nothing of the 
English lady whose charms had conquered his 
heart. It was easy to see that he was a little 
shocked, as well as fascinated, by her freedom 
of manner. The idioms of her fashionable 
slang puzzled him, and he could not quite fol- 
low her quick repartees. More than once | 
caught him gazing at her with a look of 
troubled bewilderment in his blue eyes, which 
gradually melted into a smile as reflection 
brought him a clue to her meaning. 

‘Ah, you wass laughing at me,” he would 
exclaim, breaking into one of his own hearty 
peals at this remarkable discovery. And 
then fat Mrs. Grey would laugh too, without 
knowing why; and so by degrees we all be- 
came very friendly and merry. 

In the meantime the afternoon was wearing 
on. The three first events on the card— 
steeple chases they called them, but the obsta- 
cles to be surmounted were not of a very for- 
midable kind—were disposed of, and the time 
was approac)ing for the great race of the day, 
in which Count Waldemar was to take part. 
We all wished him success when he left us, 
and, as he hurried away, I noticed that he was 
twirling between his finger and thumb a white 
rose very much resembling a cluster of those 
flowers which Mrs. Seymour wore in the front 
of her dress. 

After a short delay the riders came out, and 
thundered past us one by one—a yellow cap 
and jacket steering a big-boned, fiddle-headed 
roan; a blue jacket and black sleeves strug- 
gling with a chestnut who seemed a little too 
much for him; then some half-dozen others, 
whose colors, to tell the truth, I have forgot- 
ten, and likewise their horses. Last of all 
Count Waldemar cantered by, mounted on a 
little brown horse whose looks did not take 
the fancy of the ladies. Nor, for that matter, 
were they much better satisfied with the ap- 
pearance of the Count himself. He wore his 
uniform—a queer costume, certainly, in which 
to ride a race—and what had he done with 
that white rose but stuck it in the side of bis 
flat cap, where, I must confess, it looked ex- 
cessively absurd and conspicuous. Mrs. Sey- 
mour was not a little annoyed, I think, by this 
bold advertisement of her favor, but she was 
too much of a woman of the world to make 
mountains out of mole-hills. However, she 
unfastened her own roses from her dress, and 
tossed them into the hood of the carriage, 
saying plainly that she did not wish to be 
laughed at by all Homburg. 

I am not a sporting man myself, and should 
never think of trusting to my own judgment in 
a matter of horseflesh. Therefore, although | 
was by no means so displeased as my com- 
panions with Count Waldemar’s mount, I did 
not venture to say anything to excite their 
hopes until I had consulted a racing man o! 
my acquaintance, whom I found near the 
judge’s box, surveying the scene with hat 
cocked and arms akimbo, patronage, not un- 
mingled with displeasure, expressed in his 
gaze. 

‘Good wear-and-tear little nag. Might 
win, I should say, over a long course like 
this, if his owner knows how to ride him,” was 
the verdict of this oracle. ‘*The roan’s the 
favorite, they tell me, but Lord bless you! 
looking at a horse ’ll never show you what he 
can do, especially with these fellows up. Lay 
you six sovereigns to four against the little 
brown, if you like, just to give the thing an 
interest, you know.” 

Modestly accepting this offer, I returned to 
tell Mrs. Seymour that I thought our man had 
as good a chance as anybody; and had jast 
time to clamber up on to the box of her car- 
riage, and get out my field glasses, before a 
start was effected. 

As T have already intimated, I have no pre- 
tension to say in what manner a race should.or 
should not be ridden; but, dear me, the pace 
at which those young men dashed off, and the 
way they rushed at their fences! The yellow 
jacket took the lead, and kept it; the others 
were all together, a couple of lengths or so 
behind him—whipping and spurring, some of 
them, before they had accomplished a fourth 
of the distance. I was glad to see Count 
Waldemar lying well in the rear of this charge 
of cavalry, sitting still in his saddle, and evi- 
dently biding his time, like a sensible man. 
His little horse, with whom he seemed to be 
upon terms of perfect mutual understanding, 
popped over the fences cleverly enou h, and 
looked full of running. * 

The race was twice round the course, and 
when the first circuit had been completed, it 
was clear to the most inexperienced eye that 
there were only three horses in it—the roan, 
the chestnut, and the brown. 

Of the remaining competitors, one had gone 
the wrong side of a flag, and had pulled up, 
two had come to grief, and the others were 
hopelessly beaten. The roan was still ahead ; 
the chestnut, all in a lather, was separated 
from him by a few lengths; and the brown 
was a little further behind him than I quite 
liked to see him. Now, however, he began 
to creep slowly up; at every jump he percep- 
tibly gained ground, and before long secured 
the second place. This order of going was 
maintained up to the last fence, over which 
yellow jacket lifted the roan as if it had been 
a five-barred gate instead of a modest little 
hurdle. Count Waldemar slipped past him 
while he was in the air, and cantered in with- 
out once lifting his whip. 

‘Tam so glad!” cried Mrs. Seymour, as 
soon as she could make her voice heard above 
the acclamations that greeted this finish. 
‘tHe did ride well, did he not, Mr. Clifford ?” 

**Couldn’t have ridden better,” I responded 
heartily, thinking of my six pounds and of the 
knowingness I had displayed in picking out 
the winner. ‘‘You see I was not very far 
wrong. I must say for myself that, though | 
don’t profess to know much about racing, | 
have a pretty good eye for a horse, and ~ 

“Oh, but it wasn’t the borse at all,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Seymour rather unkindly. 
‘Anybody could see that that ugly little thing 
would have had no chance whatever if your 
friend had not ridden so perfectly. I wonder 
whether he is very much pleased.” 

‘He looks so, at all events,” remarked 
Mrs, Grey. 

In truth the countenance of the victor, who 
was just now being led away in triumph by a 
crowd of his comrades wore an expression of 
dotignt ween he made no attempt to conceal. 
He dropped his reins, and was throwing 
his arms abou and talking eagerly, evidently 
explaining what the nature of his tactics had 
been, while all his features beamed with glee. 
Those who have happened to observe the face 
of a very small boy who has astonished every- 
body by a clever catch at cricket, will have 
some idea of Count Waldemar as he appeared 
in this moment of success. Only to bok at 
him did one’s heart good, and, as I watched 
him, I rejoiced more than ever in his victory, 
for I saw then how dreadfully disappointed be 
would have been if he had lost. 

It is hardly to relate how he even- 
tually 3 beside Mrs. Seymour's car- 
riage, how he was received by the ladies with 
warm congratulations, and how incident 
. the race cae eben ts etail. I, 

he orp: having said what was proper, be- 
nevolently took away Mrs. Grey to look at the 
water jump, porcst that, if Count Walde- 
ever an ion upon 
hn pes belek fn are you 
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No doubt he made good use of his time. I 


left the race course without seeing him again ; 
pat: Rappening to dine that evening at the 
Cursaal, I had the satisfaction of witnessing 
from afar a well attended and somewhat up- 
roarious banquet, at which he was chiet guest, 
and which was given, the waiter told me, by 
the Herren Offiziere who had taken part in the 
steeple chases. A silver cup of surpassing 
hideousness, displayed in the middle of the 
table, was, my informant added, the trophy 
won by the hero of the day; the Herr Graf's 
health was about to be proposed, and doubt- 
less he would make a speech in reply. Dis- 
tance debarred me from enjoying the Her 
Graf’s eloquence ; but, judging from the ap- 
plause it elicited, I conclude that it was worthy 
of him and of the occasion, and I observed 
with pleasure that his high spirits had not de- 
ser'ed him. 

While I was drinking my cup of black coffee 
in the open air afterward, he came out and 
joined me, as I had half expected that he 
would do. I asked him whether closer inspec- 
tion "had lessened his admiration of my coun- 
trywoman’s charms, and he said, not at all. 
On the contrary, he was more than ever con- 
vinced that he was now in love for the first 
and only time in his life, and more than ever 
determined that Mrs. Seymour should, ere 
long, change her name for that of Grafin von 
Ravensburg. At the same time he gave me 
to understand that love had not blinded him 
to certain imperfections in the lady of his 
choice. He took exception to sundry tricks 
of voice and gesture which, with a German's 
instinct for spying out the infinitely little, he 
had remarked in her; he pronounced her to 
be too emancipirt, by which, I take it, he 
meant *‘fast,” and feared that the poetical side 
of her n@ture had not been sufficiently devel- 
oped. But these, after all, he concluded, 
stretching out his long legs, and blowing a 
cloud of smoke into the still evening air, were 
but trifles, which marriage, and a residence 
in the cultured society of Stuttgardt, would 
soon correct. 

**Do you know,” said I, ‘I think you are 
about the most conceited young man I ever 
came across ?” 

He opened his eyes in genuine amazement. 

“Conceited!” he cried; ‘‘now that has 
never been said of me before. What for do 
you call me conceited ?” 

I pointed out to him that modest men do 
not, as a rule, expect ladies to fall in love with 
them at first sight. 

“Ab, that is your English notion. You 
consider yourselves the first nation in the 
world and yet it is rare that you will find an 
Englishman who does noi affect to speak 
against his country. That you call modesty, 
but I think it is a great foolishness, and you 
do not mean wass you say. And so mit other 
things. I do not expect as every lady shall 
fall in love with me—no! But one—that is 
another thing. If it has happened to me to 
love her, why should she not love me? I am 
very sure that your wife has loved you before 
she bas married you.” 

‘*An impartial study of Mrs. Clifford’s char- 
acter during some twenty years of married 
life would have led me to form a somewhat 
different conclusion,” I answered; ‘*‘but 
doubtless you know best. I can assure you, 
however, that I have never had the audacity 
to offer marriage to anybody within a week of 
my first meeting with her.” 

‘*‘Perhaps,” said he gravely, ‘‘you have 
never met the lady whom Gott has meant to 
be your wife. If you had, you would know 
that it is of no importance whether a man 
shall speak in two days or in two years. For 
me, I have no choice. I must join my regi- 
ment to-morrow, and so it is necessary that | 
declare myself to-night.” 

‘*And pray how are you going to find your 
opportunity ?” 

‘‘Ah, for that I have have had to employ a 
little diplomacy,” he answered, pronouncing 
the word ‘‘diplomacee,” with a strong empha- 
sis upon the last syllable, and accompanying 
it with a look of profound cunning which | 
would not have missed for worlds. ‘‘I have 
arranched to meet these ladies at the band and 
to show them the race cup, which, as you 
know, is in the restaurant. Now, diess is my 
plan. I join them when they are already 
seated, and I say: ‘One lady wiil be so kind 
and keep the chairs while I take the other in- 
doors.’ [take Mrs. Seymour first, and then— 
you understandt.” 

He went off presently to carry out this wily 
stratagem, having first promised to call at my 
hotel early the next morning, and let me hear 
the result of his attempt. 

Somehow or other I could not help fancying 
that there might be a chance for him. Wom 
en like youth and good looks and proficiency 
in manly sports and a pretty uniform, and 
Mrs. Seymour was rich enough to indulge in 
a caprice. I had taken so strong a liking to 
the young fellow myself during the three days 
of our intimacy, that it did not seem to me jan 
absolute impossibility that a lady should have 
fallen in love with him within as brief a period. 
[ ought of course to have known better. | 
ought to have remembered that we do not 
live in an age of romantic marriages and love 
at first sight, and to have foreseen that Mrs. 
Seymour would receive the young German’s 
declaration exactly as ninety-nine women out 
of any hundred would do; but I suppose 
Count Waldemar’s self-confidence must have 
slightiy disturbed the balance of my judgment ; 
and besides, I am always more prone to look 
at the sentimental side of things after dark 
than during the daytime. 

With the return of morning my common 
sense recovered its sway, and [ was nec sur- 
prised when my breakfast was interrupted by 
the entrance of Count Waldemar, with a 
rather long face and a confession of failure 
upon his lips. He was disappointed, but far 
from despsiring, and assured me that he had 
no intention of accepting this check as a final 
defeat. 

‘IT have been reflecting all night in my in- 
side,” he said; ‘‘and I perceive that I have 
been too hasty. No matter!—aufgeschoben 
ist nicht aufgehoben. as we say—to delay is 
not to break off. I shall meet her again, and 
then I shall know better how to act.” 

And so, with a hearty shake of the hand at 
parting, and a cordial invitation to beat up his 
quarters at Stuttgardt if ever my wanderings 
should lead me that way, he set off for the 
railway station. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 





General Miscellany, | 


TIDE-WATER VIRGINIANS. 

Let us take passage in the little steamer 
plying between Baltimore and that portion of 
the old colony which seems to have been over- 
looked by the chroniclers, and may, therefore, 
present a fair field for our modest research. 
The run down has been made during the 
night, and by early dawn as we are heading 
into the Wicomico River. The broad briny 
water around and the low shore ahead seem as 
tenantless almost as in the days when the old 
filibuster John Smith went cruising herea- 
bouts. An occasional canoe of some matuti- 
nal oysterman bears sufficient resemblance to 
the aboriginal craft which, indeed, gave the 
suggestion of its model, to leave the illusion 
undisturbed. As we near the shore and the 
light strengthens, houses begin to detach here 
and there from the sombre background of 
pines, and patches of cultivated land separate 
themselves from the low marshes, which alter- 
nate with long strips of sand beach. But itis 
obvious that the water rather than the land 
yields tribute to the dwellers hereaway. On 
the shore close to each habitation a little pier 
of the width of a single plank extends out in- 
to the water; one or more long narrow ¢a- 
noes are moored alongside, or ride at anchor 
still further out; here and there, too, a seine 
reel of primitive construction rears its skeleton 
form, or a row of gill-net stakes stretches 
across a little bay formed by a curve of the 
winding shore. All suggestions are of fish, 
fishy. Anon a large blue crane with ungainly 
dangling shanks flaps heavily up from his 
morning watch in the shallows, now deepened 
by the swell from our — or the bald 
eagle sails away from his perch in the top of 
some lofty dead pine, whence he has been ob- 
serving critically, but with a strict eye to 
breakfast, the airy circlings of the more in- 
dustrious fish-hawk quartering the field azure 
outside. From noting these impressions our 
attention is first called aboard, and then pro- 
jected in a new direction by the hoarse tones 
of our steam whistle signaling a landing. 

A characteristic spectacle is afforded by one 
of these low-country landings on a ‘‘boat 
day.” The wharves are uniformly rude struc- 
tures supported by pane. Frequently they 
are remote from any human abode, though in 
most cases a small store springs into exist- 
ence close by, its custom being drawn from 
the gathering occasioned by the steamboat ar- 
rivals. Such an assemblage represents with 
passable fairness the country’s personnel. 
While the types are strongly individualized, it 
is perhaps even more interesting to study this 
population in its ethnological aspects. De- 
spite a certain angularity of outline and depth 
of tint, with some tendency to sallowness 
withal—due to influences of climate and mode 
of life, steadily at work for more than two 
éenturies—the parent stock of ‘‘English un- 
defiled” is still manifest. Here and there, in- 
deed, may be detected a cropping out of the 
Gaelic strain, which tended naturally to this 
stanch Tory colony after the troubles of ‘‘the 
"15" and ‘‘the °45.” This last element has 
left its impress more pareegeny still upon the 
nomenclature of the country; but especially 
do we find its traces in certain old Jacobite 
melodies, which have outlived even the mem- 
ory of the words to which they were original- 
ly set. These last have been handed down 
with the unwritten music scraped out of an- 
cient fiddles at the country festive gather- 
ings, or sbrieked by the fifers of successive 
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ed away in 1861 from these lowlands, to find 
a grave beneath the shadow of the towering 
Blue Ridge or in the tangled thickets of the 
Wilderness, has been roused to his last morn- 
ing on earth by the famuliar strains of 
‘‘Dundee” or ‘*Killiecrankie,” fraught to him 
with memories not of loch and heather hills, 
but of fertile fields and fragrant pine woods 
ng broad beside the Chesapeake.— Allen 
C. Redwood, in Harper's Magazine for July. 





From Scribner for July. 


A GREEN HERON. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Where a bright creek into the river’s side 
Shoots its keen arrow, a green heron sits 
Watching the sunfish as it gleaming flits 
From sheen to shade. He sees the turtle glide 
through the clear spaces of the rhythmic stream, j 
Like some weird fancy through a poet’s dream; | 
—He turns his golden eyes from side to side, 
In very gladness that he is not dead, 
While the swift wind-stream ripples over-head, 
And the creek’s wavelets babble underneath! 


O bird! that in a cheerful gloom dost live, 
Thou art, to me, a type of happy death; 
For when thou fliest away no mate will grieve 
Because a lone, strange spirit vanisheth! 





THE NEW YORK POLICE ON DUTY. 

Every street and broad alley in the city is 
divided into a series of ‘*posts” or ‘*beats,” 
patrolled by a single officer, which vary in 
length according to the locality, some in the 
northern part of the island being many blocks 
in length, while others in the lower wards are 
scarcely two blocks long, and are intersected 
by other posts. Besides this, officers are sta- 
tioned at much-frequented corners and street- 
crossings, at railway stations, steamboat land- 
ings, wharves, ferries, places of amusement, in 
the municipal offices, and elsewhere on special! 
duty. It is common cant that a policeman is 
always present—except when wanted. In the 
lower* part of New York this is more slang 
than sense. How far will you walk in the re- 
gion of Canal street, for example, before 
meeting a policeman—that is, if you look for 
one, for it is his policy to remain inconspicu- 
ous? Lower Broadway, dim and gloomy at 
midnight, is full of police, furiously shaking 
the Landles of the doors to be sure that all are 
securely locked, peering tirough the little 
peep-holes in the iron shutters to see that no 
burglars are at work in the stores where lights 
are left burning all night, or that an incipient 
tire is not working insidious destruction; 
lurking out of sight in shady door-ways while 
they watch suspicious loungers; or standing 
in groups of two or three on the corners 
where two posts intersect and a roundsman 
bas happened to join them. Leaving Broad- 
way and glancing down dark and fearful back 
streets, like Bayard or Elizabeth, West Hous- 
ton or Sullivan, you are sure to see the flick- 
ering light of the street lamps and the ruddy 
glare of red sign-lanterns reflected from the 
silver shield and brass buttuns. Go where 
you may, you meet these erect and wide-awake 
watchmen. They are strolling through the 
deserted avenues of Washington Market ; they 
are watching intently the excited throng in the 
Bowery; they are keeping an eye on rogues 
in Madison Square ; they are pulling silently 
in and out of the shadows of the great ships 
lying asleep at the wharves; they are drows- 
ing as ‘‘reserves” in the thirty-four station- 
houses, ready on telegraphic summons to go 
to the care of a fire or the subduing of a riot. 
The worshiper, coming from his weekly 
prayer-meeting, finds the policeman at the 
door, enforcing his coveted quiet. The fami- 
ly that goes for a day’s recreation at Rocka- 
way is sure that its pleasure will not be spoiled 
by rowdyism, for a group of officers stand on 
the deck, seemingly absorbed in the magnili- 
cence of a summer morning on the bay, yet 
ready—reaily! The opera-glasses sweeping 
the audience at ‘‘Faust” or ‘*The Shaughran,” 
catch sight of a blue-coat or two behind the 
ranks of white ribbons and pretty plumes.— 
Scribner for July. 





A SUBMERGED CITY. 


‘The Lausanne Gazette says that two divers, 
who were seeking the valise of an American 
traveller that bad sunk to the bottom of the 
Lake of Geneva on the upsetting of a boat 
near the village of Saint Prex, not only re- 
covered that article, but also found a superb 
Etruscan vase. Having reported that they 
found the bottom of the lake at that point 
broken and uneven, and that there were evi- 
dent sigas of ancient houses once inhabited by 
man, the municipal authorities of Saint Prex 
instituted an investigation. They covered 
the surface of the lake at the locality in ques- 
tion with oil, the effect of which is, as is well 
known, to render the water that it overspreads 
remarkably transparent. When the oil bad 
extended over a considerable breadth of wa- 
ter it was seen that the bottom of the lake was 
occupied by a town in a good state of preser- 
vation, the foundation of which goes back 
several centuries before the Christian era. 
Whole squares or islets of houses were discov- 
ered, their roofs covered with a thick coat of 
glutinousmud. Through their slimy envelope 
the houses had the appearance of being con- 
structed of brick, with the famous vermillion 
cement which the Celts, the Cimbri, and the 
early Gauls made use of, and which is harder 
than the Roman cement even. The Vaudois 
Cantonal Council is about to make an apppro- 
priation for the construction of a great jetty 
that will surround the submarine city and fa- 
cilitate its being drained out and connected 
with the shore. Many interesting discoveries 
are expected when this ancient lacustine tow: 
is thoroughly explored and the contents of its 
houses are made accessible. 





A CHANGE COMES O’ER THE SCENE 


The school session was nearly over and was 
well under the effect of a monitorial system, 
in which, in different corners and alcoves, big 
girls and boys were putting through their let- 
ters others more ignorant, when of a sudden 
every book dropped, and even Rachel a the 


ways remain ‘‘peaceful.” In the spring of 
1779, the British took ion all the 
sea-board. General Prevost marched up from 
Savannah and laid siege to Charleston. But 
hearing that General Lincoln was hastening on 
with his army, he struck his tents in the night, 
and retreated rapidly toward Savannah. He 
crossed the Stono Ferry, and fortified himself 
on John’s Island, as the island of St. John’s 
was often called. 

For weeks now the noise of musketry and 
heavy guns destroyed the quiet joy at **Peace- 
ful Retreat.” ‘The children, in the midst of 
play, would hear the dreadful booming, and 
suddenly grow still and pale. The eldest 
daughter, Mary Anna, was a sprightly, cour- 
ageous girl of thirteen. She had the care of 
all the little ones, for her mother’s hands 
were full; in managing the great estate and 
caring for her husband. 

After a time, the enemy determined to take 
possession of this beautiful place. A body of 
British and Hessians quietly captured the 
landing one midnight, and, creeping stealthily 
onward, filled the park and surrounded the 
house. At day-break, the inmates found 
themselves prisoners. ' 4 
‘Then came trying days forthefamily. The 
officers took up ther quarters in the mansion, 
allowing the family to occupy the upper story. 
John's Island was less than thirty miles 
from Charleston, and when the American ofli- 
cers in the city heard that ‘*Peaceful Retreat” 
bad been captured by the British, they deter- 
mined to rescue it from the enemy. ‘'wo 
large galleys were immediately manned and 
equipped and sent to the plantation, with 
strict orders not to fire upon the mansion. 
Sailing noiselessly up the Stono River, at 
dead of night, the vessels anchored abreast the 
plantation. Suddenly, out of the thick dark- 
ness burst a flame and roar, and the shot came 
crashing through the British encampment. 
Ihe whole place was instantly in uproar. 
The officers in the house sprang trom bed, and 
bastily dressed and armed. The family, rude- 
ly awakened, rushed to the windows. A cold 
rain was falling, and the soldiers, halt-clad, 
were running wildly hither and thither, while 
the officers were irantically calling them to 
arms. Mary woke at the first terrible roar 
and fled to her mother’s room. ‘The excitable 
negro servants uttered most piercing shrieks_ 
The poor little children were too trightened 
to scream, but clung, trembling, to Mary. 

Mrs. Gibbes was in great distress. She 
knew not, at first, whether it was an attack 
by friends on the camp, or an assault on the 
house by the enemy. She ordered the ser- 
vants to cease their wailing and dress them- 
selves. Then her husband and the children 
were prepared; and, while the cannon bel- 
lowed in quick succession and the noise around 
the house grew louder, the father and mother 
consulted what was best to do. It was now 
evident that the attack was by their own 
friends, and its object was to dislodge the 
enemy. But Mr. Gibbes did not know that 
the house would not be fired on, and he ad- 
vised instant flight. He was carried to his 
chair, and the whole household sallied forth 
from a back door. 

The scene was terrific. The night was 
pitchy dark, and when, just as they stepped 
out, a sheet of flame belched forth from the 
vessels, it seemed to be almost against their 
faces. he roar shook the ground. The 
troops were too busy saving themselves to no- 
tice the fugitives, and they pushed on as rar- 
idly as possible. 

No one was sufficiently protected from the 
rain. Little Mary bad the hardest part, for 
nearly all the children were in her care. The 
mud was deep. Some of the little ones could 
walk but a short distance at a time, and had 
to be carried—Mary having always one, 
sometimes two, in her arms. Several of the 
servants were near her, but none of them 
seemed to notice her or ber burdens. The 
last horse had been carried off that very day ; 
there was no escape but on foot. 

Suddenly, a ball came crashing by them 
through the trees! Then a charge of grape- 
shot cut the boughs overhead. They were 
exactly in the range of the guns! It was evi- 
dent they had taken the worst direction, but 
there was no help for it now—it was too late 
to turn back. In her agony, the mother cried 
aloud on God to protect her family. Mary 
hugged closer the child in her arms, and 
trembled so she could hardly keep up. An- 
other crash! The shot shrieked past them, 
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 SANFORD’S 
RADICAL CURE 
For CATARRH 


A purely vegetable distillation entirely 


unlike all other remedies. 
N the preparation of this remark 
herb, plat, and bark is subje« 
whereby the essential medicel principle is obtained in 
vapor, condensed and bottied, What remains in the 
still is inert, valueless, and totally unfit for use in ap 
organism *0 delicate as the nasal paxsages. Yot al} 
snufis are insoluble compounds of Wouy bre ; all tine. 
tures, saturated solutions, 


SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE 


Is a local and constitutional remedy, and ts applied to 
the nasal passages by insufflation, thus allayiug inflam 
mation and pain and at once Correcting, « leansing, 
and purifying the secretions. Internally administered. 
it acts upon the organs of circulation, keeps the ek 
moist, and neutralizes the acid poison that has found jr. 
Way into the stomach and thence into the blood. Thas 
a cure progresses in both directions, and it does not 
seem possible for human ingenuity to devise a more 
rational treatment. 


SURPRISING CURE, 


Gentlemen, — About twelve yerrs ago; wiile travel. 
ling with Father Kemp's Old Folks Conecrt Troupe as 
a tenor singer, Ltook a severe Cold aud was laid up at 
Newark, N.J. Thiscold brought on asevere attack of 
Catarrh, which I battled with every known re 
four weeks without avail,and was fi) ally ot 
give up a most desirable position and retur 
unable to sing @ note, For th y 
was unable to sing atall, The first ait 

l 1y¥ nasal Organs and throat sos 
ing on af 
av I cont 


remedy every 
Ito Cistillation 


‘ ’ uu 
ever bad, was terrible 
ing | 1in vr y head, Was so 

able to speak, and coughed 
tl was 4° g into quick con 
I firmly believe that had these symp- 
jnued without relief they would have ren- 
i me an easy victim. When in this distressin 
yndition, ] commenced the use of SaNFrornD's > 
CURE FoR CATARRH, Very reluctantly. I confi ss 
tried all the advertised remedi 8 without ber 
first dose of this wonderful medicine gave 
greatestrelicf. Itis bardly possible for one whose head 
aches, eyes ache, who can scarcely articulate distinctly 
on account of the choking accumulations in his throat, 
to realize how much religf 1 obtained from_the first ap- 
plication of Sawrorp’s Raproat Cure. Under its in- 
uence, both internal and external, lL rapidly recovered, 
occasional use of the remedy since, have 
m Catarrh, for ie Drst time ia 


de 


and by an 
been entirely free fre 
twelve years. 
Respectfully yours 
GEV. W, 
Jan. 8, 1876. 
KADICA 


pul ous 1 wi 
ROGERS, Druggist, Rumford 


HOLBROOK. 


i Cree of GEO. H, 
Building 


Wattnam, Mass 


Each package contains Dr Sanford's Improved Inhal- 
ing Tube. with toll directions for use io all cases. 
Price, $1.00. For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Drag- 
rists throughout the United States and _ Canadas. 
WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents and Wholesale 
Druggists, Boston, Mass. 


COLLINS’ Es 
VOLTAIC PLASTER 


An Electro-Galvanic Battery combined with 
a highly Medicated Plaster containing the 
choicest medicinal Gums and Balsams 
known to modern Pharmacy. 





These Plasters have now been before the public for 
two vears, and, notwithstanding the immense number 
of remedies in the form of liniments, lotions, pain 
curers, and ordinary plasters, they have steadily in 
creased in sale and met with universal approval, as 
evidenced by over one thousand unsolicited testimo 
nials in our possession. 
been certified to by = known citizens in all parts 
of the United States, Copies of which will be sent free 
of charge to any oue desiring them Improvements 
in many ways, have been made, as suggest 
perience and use,untilit ia believed that they are now 
perfect ery respect, and the best plaster in the 
world ¢ . All we ask from every sufferer in 
the land isasinwletrial. The price is cents, although 
the cost is double t'\at of any other plaster. But, not 

the efforts of the proprietors to make the 

world for the least money, any 

sdy can be bonght, numbers of unscrupu- 

lous dealers will be found ready to misrepresent them 

for selfish motives and endeavor to substitute others, 
Do not allow yourself to be Imposed upon. Ask for 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTER 


And insist upon having what you are willingto pay for. 

Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Drugatets through- 
out the United States and Canadas, and by Werks & 
Potrer, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Many re: arkut 
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Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, Root 


and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious 





striking the trees in every direction. ‘The as- 
sault was fierce, the roar was incessant. The 


The Americans were pouring their fire into 


refuge there. 
ed every moment to be the last. On they 
pushed through mud and rain and screaming 
shot. 

Soon they found they were getting more 
out of range of the guns. They began to 


trees around them, or rolled fearfully across 
their path. ‘They reached one of the houses 
where their field-hands 
hurt; they were over a mile from the man- 
sion, and out of range. The negroes said no 
shot had come that way. 
ther, the family determined to stop here. 


bed. Chilled to the bone, drenched, tremb- 
ling with terror and exhaustion, the family 
gathered around her. She opened her eyes 
and looked about. She sprang up wildly. 
‘‘Oh, Mary!” she cried, ‘‘where is John?” 
The little girl turned pale, and moaned: 
‘‘Oh, mother! mother! he’s left” She broke 
intoerying. The negroes quickly sympathetic 
began to wring their hands and wail. 
‘Silence !” said Mr. Gibbes, with stern but 
trembling voice. The tears were in his own 


eyes. The little child now missing was very 








blackboard and Mrs. Templeman at a writing 
desk, stopped in their Jabors as just outside a 
window : clear, loud voice sang with very 
tender feeling : 
“Jesus, I am coming now; 
Don’t you hear me come! 
See, my hand is on the plough, 
I am coming home!” 

Home! home! I am coming home!” 
There was a prolonged resting on the ‘‘home” 
in this last line which gave an indescribable 
pathos to ths song; and Rachel found the 
tears were rushing to her eyes when the 
hushed pause of the whole school was broken 
again as the same voice, to just the same air, 
went on singing in just the same time: 

*“‘Paddled down the creek and then 

Waded to the shore; 
Stole the misses’ setting hen, 
Went and looked for more ! 
More! more! went and looked for more!” 

and again the same weird cadence which had 
wetted Rachel’s cheek as the refrain closed 
again. . 

Impetuous Mrs. Templeman flung down her 
book and started for the door. ‘‘Flat blas- 
phemy !” she said, as she passed Rachel, ‘‘and 
only a second before I was in the kingdom of 
heaven."—E. E. Hale's serial in Sunday 
Afternoon. 





Uoung People's Budget. 


From the Nursery for July. 


THE GINGERBREAD CAT. 
- 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 


Mamie-had a pussy-cat 
So well behaved and sweet, 

That all the little children cried, 
“It’s good enough to eat!” 

It never mewed, or showed a claw; 
Was never cross or surly; 

And Mamie loved it from its ears 
Down to its tail so curly. 


This little kitty-cat was brown, 
As brown as brown could be; 

But though it had two bright black eyes, 
Alas! it could not see. 

And, though it had four little paws, 
It couldn’t even walk; 

And, though it had two little ears, 
Could not hear Mamie talk. 


And so this helpless pussy-cat 
Much needed special eare, 

And Mamie kept it in her arms, 
And lugged it everywhere, 

Until, alas! at panes. sine 
This kitty cat so brown 

Into a bow! of bread and milk 
From Mamie’s hand fell down. 


. 
So mamma laid it on the shelf; 
“When morning comes,” said she, 
“T have no doubt, your little puss 
All nice and dry will be.” 
But such a dreadful thing befell 
The kitty-cat that night! 
We know, of course, that cats eat mice, 
A rule that’s very right; 


But, truly I am grieved to say, 
This time it was the mice 

That put an end to poor Miss Puss, 
And ate her in a trice. 

And, when the morning dawned, alas! 
All that remained of Kitty, 

Was just one crumb to tell the tale; 
Now, wasn’t that a pity! 





THE GIRL WHO SAVED THE GEN- 
ERAL. 


_ Far down the Carolina coast lies the lovely 
island of St. John, where stood, one hundred 
years ago, a noble brick-built mansion, with 
lofty portico and broad piazza. 

_It was the home of Mr. Robert Gibbes and 
his beautiful young wife, and the great house 
was full at all seasons. Eight children had al- 
ready come to this good couple, and seven 
little adopted cousins were their playmates— 
the orphan children of Mrs. Fenwick, sister to 
Mr. Gibbes. He himself was a cripple, and 
could not walk. In a chair which ran on 
wheels he was drawn daily over the pleasant 
paths, sometimes by the faithful black ser- 
vants, sometimes by the still more devoted 
children, who tugged at the rope like so many 

isky colts. The loveliness of the spot suited 
well its name of ‘Peaceful Retreat,” by which 
it was known through all the country. 
~ But in these trou times it could not al- 





children of Mr. Gibbes’s sister, intrusted to 
him on her death-bed. 

The wailing ceased; there was silence, 
broken only by sobs, and the master asked : 

‘*Who is willing to go back for the child ?” 

No one spoke. Mr. Gibbes turned to his 
wife for counsel. As the two talked in low 
tones, Mrs. Gibbes called her husband’s at- 
tention to Mary, who was kneeling with clasp- 
ed hands, in prayer, at the foot of the bed. 


them, saying, calmly : 
‘*Motner, I must go back after baby.” 


**T cannot let you!” 

‘‘But, mother, 1 must,” pleaded Mary. 
‘*God will care for me.” 

It was a fearful responsibility. The guns 
yet roared constantly through the darkness ; 
the house might now be in flames; it might 
be filled with carnage and blood. 
Gibbes turned to her husband. His face was 
buried in his hands. Plainly, she must de- 
it herself. With streaming eyes, she 
looked at Mary. 

**Come here, my child,” she called through 
her sobs. Mary fell upon her mother’s neck. 
One long, passionate embrace, in which all 
a mother’s love and devotion were poured 
out, and the clinging arms were opened with- 
out a word. Mary sprang up, kissed her fa- 
ther’s forehead, and sped forth on her dan- 
gerous mission of love. 

The rain had now ceased, but the night was 
still dark and full of terrors, for through the 
trees she saw the frequent flashes of the great 
guns. The woods were filled with the boom- 
ing echoes, so that cannon seemed to be on 
every hand. She flew on with all speed. 
Soon she heard the crashing trees ahead, and 
knew that in a moment she would be once 
more face to face with death. She did not 
talter. Now she was again in the fierce 
whirlwind! All around her the shot howled 
and shrieked. On every side branches fell 
crashing to the earth. A cannon-ball plunged 
into the ground close beside her, cast over her 
a heap of mud, and threw her down. She 
sprang up and pressed on with redoubled 
vigor. Net even that ball could make her 
turn back. 

She reached the house. She ran to the 
room where the little child usually slept. 
The bed was empty! Distracted, she flew 
from chamber to chamber. Suddenly she re- 
membered that this night he had been given to 
another nurse. Up into the third story she 
hurried, and, as sht pushed open the door, 
the little fellow, sitting up in bed, cooed to 
her and put out his hands. 

With the tears raining down her cheeks, 
Mary wrapped the babe warmly and started 
down the-stairs. Out into the darkness once 
more; onward with her precious burden, 
through cannon-roar, through shot and shell ! 
Three times she passed through this iron 
storm. The balls still swept the forest ; the 
terrific booming filled the air. 

With the child pressed tightly to her brave 
young heart, she fled on. She neither stum- 
bled nor full. The shot threw the dirt in her 
face, and showered the twigs down upon her 
head. But she was not struck. 
reached the hut, and fell exhausted across the 
threshold. : 

And the little boy thus saved by a girl's 
brave devotion, afterward became General 


cide 


In a moment, the little maid rose and came to 


**Oh, my child,” cried the mother, in agony, 


In safety she | 





Fenwick, famous in the war of 1812.—Charles 
H. Woodman, St. Nicholas for July. 





frightened family rushed on as swiftly as pos- | 
sible toward a friend’s plantation, far back | 
from the shore; but it was soon seen that they | 
would not have strength to reach it, even if | 
they were not struck down by the flying shot. | 


these woods, thinking the enemy would seek | 
The wretched fugitives expect- | 


hope; yet now and then a ball tore up the | 
lived, with no one | 


Unable to flee fur- | 
As | 
soon as they entered, Mrs. Gibbes felt her | 
strength leaving her, and sank upon a low | 


dear to them all, and, moreover, was deemed | 
a sacred charge, as he was one of the orphan | 





Mrs. ; 


l 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Cranules. THE “LITTLE GIANT” 
CATHARTIC, or Multum in Parvo 
Physic. 
velty of modern Medical, Chemical, and 
tical 5 ice. No use of any longer 
r ie large, repulsive, and nauseous pilis, 
composed of cheap, cruce, and bulky ingredients. 
when we can, by a careful application of chemical 
science, extract all the cathartic and other medi-( 
properties from the most valuable roots and 
Ss, and concentrate them into a minute Gran 
secareely larger than a mustar 
ut can be readily swallowed by those o 
: s¢ tive stomachs and fastidious tastes, 
Each lille Purgative Pellet represents, in a 
most trated form, as much cathartic power 
as is embodied in anv of the large pills found for 
sale in drug-shops. From their wonderful cathar- 
tic power, in comparison to their size, people who 
have not tmed them are apt to suppose that they 
are harsh or drastic in eect: but such is not at all 
the case, the diferent active medicinal principies 
of which they are composed being so harmonized 
and modified, one by the others, as to produce 
a most searching 


cin 
her 
ule, 


conce 


and thorough, yet 
gentiy and kindly operating, cathar- 
tic. 

$500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prictor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, es 
anal is, will find in them any calomel or other 
forms of mercury, mineral poison, or injurious 
drug. 

Being entircly vegetable, no particular 
care is required while using them, They operate 
without disturbance to the constitution, dict, or 
occupation, For Jaundice, Headache, 
Constipation, Impure Biood, Pain in 
the Shoulders, Lightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Lructations from the 
Stomach, Bad taste in the mouth, Bile 
fous atiacks, Pain in region_of Kid-« 
neys, Interyal Fever, Bloated feeling 
about Stomach, Hush of Blood to 
Head, High-colored Urine, Unsocia- 
bility and Gioomy Forebodings, take 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets. In explanation of the remedial power of 
my Purgalive Pellets over so great a variety of 
diseases, 1 wish to say that their action 
upon the animal economy is univer- 
sai, not a gland or tissue escaping 
their sanative impress. Age does not 
impair the properties of these Pellets. They are 
sucar-coated and inclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of ume, in any climate, 60 that they 
are always fresh and reliable, This is not the 
case With those pilis which are put up in cheap 
wooden or pasteboard boxes, Recollect that for 
ali diseases where a Laxative, Alierative, 
or Purgative, is indicated, these lictle Pellets 
will give Lue most perfect satisfacuon to ali whe 
use them. 


They are sold by all Druggists at 25 
cents a bottie. 
R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, 


BUFFALO, X, Y, 





WOMAN. 


By an immense practice, extending through a 
period of years, having within that time treated 
many thousand cases of those diseases pecuhar te 
woman, I have been enabled to perfect a most 

ytent and agreeable medicine that meets the in- 
Treat ms presented by that class of diseases with 
positive certainty and exactness, 

To designate this natural specific compound, I 
have named it 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 


The term, however, is but a feeble expression of 
my high appreciation of its value, based upon 
my own personal observation, As a ciose ob- 
server, I have, while witnessing its positive re- 
sults in the few special diseases incident to the 
separate organism of woman, singled it ont as 
the climax or crowning gem of my 
medical career. On its merits, as a positive, 
safe, and eflectual remedy for this class of dis- 
eases, and one that will, at all times and under all 
cirenmstances, act kindly and in harmony with 
the laws which govern the femate system, I am 
willing to stake my reputation as a physician. 
Nay, even more, so confident am I that it wall not 
disappoint the most sanguine expectations of a 
sieale invalid lady who uses it for any of the 
ailments for which I recommend it, that 1 offer 
and sell it under A POSITIVE GCUARAN- 
TEE. If a beneficial effect is not experienced 
by the time two-thirds of the contents of the bot- 
tle are used, I will, on return of the bottie, two- 
thirds of the medicine having been taken accord- 
ing todirectiona, and the case being one for which 
1 recommend it, promptly refund the money paid 
for it. Had [not the most perfect confidence in 
its virtues, I could not offer it as | do under these 
conditions; but having witnessed its truly miracu- 
lous cures in thousands of cases, B feel ware 
ranted and perfectly safe in risking 
both my reputation and my money on 
its merits, 

The following are among those diseases in 
wilich my Favorite Prescription has work- 
ed cures, as if by magic, and with a certainty 
never before attained by any medicine; Leu- 
corrhea, Excessive Flowing, Painful Monthly 
Periods, Suppressions when from unnatiral 
canses, Irregularities, Weak Back, Prolapsus, or 
falling of the Uterus, Anteversion and Retrover- 
sion, Soaring Down Sensations, Internal Heat, 
Nervous Depression, Debility, Despondency, 
Threatened Miscarriage, Chronic Congestion, In- 
fammation and Ulceration of the Uterus, Impo- 
tency, Barrenness, or Sterility, Female Weakness, 
and very many other chronic diseases incident to 
woman not mentioned here, In all affections of 
this nature, my Favorite Prescription works 
cures—the marvel of the world. This 
medicine 1 do not extol as @ cure-all, but 
admirably fauldlls a singleness of pur- 

ose, being a most perfect specific in all chronic 
digeases of the sexual system of woman, It will 
not disappoint, nor will it do harm, in any state 
or condition. 

Those who desire further information on these 
subjects can obtain itin Tue PeorLe’s COMMON 
SENSE MEDICAL ADVISER, a book of over 900 
pages, sent, pogt-paid, on receipt of $1.50, It 
treats minutely of those diseases peculiar to 
Females, and gives much valuable advice in re- 
gard to the management of those affections. 


FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION SOLD 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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¢ GOLD PLA™ 2D WATCHES, Cheapest 





inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLrer & Cu., Chicago. 





for this peerless powder direct from the Wine 


family having once used the 
Sold only in tin cans. 





ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PFPURSB. 
“ROYAL has al sale than all other baki ders combined—because of its . 
Uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy Pk red from GRAPE CREAM ARTA limported expres? 
. Ne 


BAKING 
POWDER 


France—has received the indorsement 
——_ and scientific men Gey chare 
without it. 


mendation of the New York Board of Health, and of eminent 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be 


like the 
Sn | ee & eek. tet 6 pac pewen pooner 





